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Journalism As Applied Social Science 
By Eric W. ALLEN 


From A. A. T 


OME years ago we heard more talk 

than we do now of ultimately 
making Journalism a_ post-graduate 
school like Law and Medicine. We 
heard more than we do now of five 
and six year courses of unified pro- 
fessional preparation. We heard a 


very great deal more than we do now 
of the new type of newspaper man 
that we were to produce and the new 
quality of service he was to render to 


Press and Public. 

This paper is an attempt to prove 
that our four year courses as at pres- 
ent administered do not furnish, and 
eannot furnish, a unified professional 
training, and further, that even with 
the addition of one year or two years 
of graduate work as at present con- 
ceived they do not furnish a profes- 
sional training that is likely to make 
any great difference in the newspaper 
world. And yet it will be urged that 
such training has not been proved im- 
possible. The basis of this discussion 
will be the resuls of several years of 
pioneering and experimental work at 
the University of Oregon with a dif- 
ferent theory and a different techni- 
que from that in common use in the 
advanced courses in other schools if 
their catalogues are to be believed. It 
is an attempt to prove that, if we are 
to hold alates for five or six years 
we must first reconstruct the curri- 
culum of the senior year, give it a 


1 


. J. Convention Proceedings 


strength, a unity and an importance 
that it does not have at present, adapt 
it to becoming the foundation for post 
graduate courses quite different in 
content and purpose from any now 
existing, either in our own schools or 
in the other academic departments. 

After an investigation of the cata- 
logues of a couple dozen of the larger 
schools I think I am safe in describing 
the present day curriculum in the fol- 
lowing terms: Professional work in 
journalism comprises between a 
fourth and a third of the student’s 
undergraduate course. This purely 
professional work in most instances 
bulks heaviest in the junior year. 
Some few preparatory courses not re- 
quiring many hours in the week are 
now quite generally regarded as ap- 
propriate to the sophomore year, and 
there is frequently listed a slight con- 
tact course to be taken in the fresh- 
man year, either without credit or 
for a very small amount of credit. In 
the senior year a very respectable 
amount of the student’s time is left 
free for electives outside the depart- 
ment. It is strongly indicated that 
these electives should be taken with- 
in the field of social sciences, but the 
choice of such courses is left to the 
student. 

At the present moment the senior 
year is the weak point in our curri- 
cula. It has less unity than any pre- 
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ceding year. It is not informed by 
any single clear, definite purpose. It 
consists largely of curricular odds 
and ends. The courses are unrelated 
electives picked up here and there by 
the student, or where they are virtu- 
ally imposed by the department 
there is a grotesque and eccentric dif- 
ference between the requirements 
made by the different schools. They 
do not lead on logically to graduate 
work. This applies both to the pro- 
fessional courses within the schools 
and to the adjunet courses elected 
among the social science departments. 

We may grant that in many ecata- 
logues there is presented for the pub- 
lie inspection a long list of courses 
in social science open to journalism 
students. These sample curricula 
give to the outsider, to the parent, or 
to the inquiring newspaper editor the 
impression that a really splendid mas- 
tery of the essential social sciences is 
possible to the undergraduate in ad- 
dition to his technical professional 
training. On analysis, however, when 
one sits down with paper and pencil 
and figures out the number of hours 
in the student’s week, one finds that 
no single student can take any 
very large proportion of the compre- 
hensive courses offered. He can find 
time for one or two, but must let the 
others go. He has no opportunity to 
get any real grasp of social science as 
a whole. 

If journalism means anything more 
than a mere trade and a technique, it 
must be based upon some depth of un- 
derstanding. If it is, or is to become, 
a real profession—one of the learned 
professions—the thing the competent 
journalist must understand is the 
scientific basis of current life, the 
complex of established principles that 
underlies any modern objective, civi- 
lized discussion of politics, govern- 
ment, economics, psychology—in gen- 
eral, the art of living. 


Schools of journalism will utterly 
fail of their deeper purpose if they 
do not attempt and succeed in pro- 
ducing a graduate who is thoroughly 
grounded not only in the separate 
social sciences, and not only in social 
science regarded as a unit, but also 
in the habit of keeping up with the 
authentic progress of the best current 
thought and actually applying the 
most enlightened conception of social 
science to his work as a reporter and 
as an editor. 

So far, we have gone on the as- 
sumption that this result can be more 
or less attained by giving the student 
the chance to elect under suitable 
guidance such courses as are already 
in the eatalogue as being offered by 
the various social science depart 
ments 

This assumption, I maintain, should 
be subjected to critical analysis. My 
belief is that in nearly every univer- 
sity in the country at the present time 
it is a false assumption. The young 
Bachelor of Arts at the present mo- 
ment is graduated without an ade- 
quate knowledge of the social sciences, 
without sufficient integration of such 
knowledge as he has, and without 
sufficient training in the practical ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge in re- 
porting and interpreting the events 
of the day. His scientific knowledge 
is too scattered and too incomplete, 
but more than that, it is too often in 
a separate compartment of his mind 
from his technical journalistic know- 
ledge and from the professional hab- 
its that guide him in his daily work. 

What the student is really able to 
get in the actual making out of a 
schedule is three or four excellent 
foundation courses, in his freshman 
and sophomore years, in economics, 
political science, psychology, history 
or sociology. This work is given to 
large classes, largely by the lecture 
method, with very little opportunity 
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for discussion and at a time when the 
student’s thinking is extremely imma- 
ture. From the sophomore year the 
student plunges into the junior year, 
which is largely devoted to the jour 
nalistic technique. This is his best 
year. It contains the reporting, copy- 
reading and other subjects which we 
know best hew to teach. When he 
again has opportunity in his senior 
year to devote himself to the broader 
aspect of his education by taking 
senior electives, he finds the univer- 
sity offering a sort of course that is 
very poorly adapted to his purpose. 
Instead of the integration that the 
voung journalist needs as the finish- 
ing touch upon his academic eduea- 
tion, he is offered actually the oppo- 
site—that is, the highly specialized 
course which was planned by the so- 
cial science instructor for the needs 
of the major students in his own de- 
partment. In economies, for instance, 
the journalism senior needs a concep- 
tion of the underlying, all-pervading 
influence of economic law beneath the 
surface of current events whether 
they are political, sorial, itellectual, 
artistic, moral or religious. This 
chance, however, for integration is de- 
nied him. What he is offered is a 
choice between certain highly special- 
ized courses poorly adapted to his 
needs. For instance, he can take 
‘‘Money and Banking,’’ or he can 
take ‘‘Publice Finanece’”’ or ‘‘ Labor 
Problems’’ or ‘‘Taxation,’’ but the 
limitation upon his hours will usually 
prevent him from taking more than 
one of these and will leave him help- 
less as regards the methods of apply- 
ing economic principles in the other 
fields, all of which are equally import- 
ant to him. The same phenomenon of 
highly specialized advanced courses 
and the same lack of opportunity to 
develop the power of applying social 
science to current events appears also 
in the departments of hidlery, politi- 


oer 


cal science, and sociology/The chance 


for our young senior to integrate his 
knowledge into a social philosophy, to 
use it as material for developing habits 
of accurate thinking, and to acquire 
the technique of bringing scientific 
principles into his daily handling of 
current events is entirely lacking. He 
forms no life long habits. Francis 
Bacon well expressed the point I am 
driving at in his essay on ‘‘studies,”’ 
when he said that studies ‘‘serve for 
delight, for ornament, and for abil- 
itvy,’’ but added most emphatically 
that ‘‘they teach not their own use 
That, he said, is something with 

them and above them, that can be 
learned only in other ways. What act 
ually happens in the schools is that 
the fine foundation obtained in his 
freshman and sophomore years, no 
being used or integrated or developed 
in the latter part of his course, comes 
to be regarded by the student as theo- 
retical and useless and is gradually 
forgotten. 

Here and there in the catalogues I 
have found indications of an attempt 
to wrestle with this problem. While 
no very great faith can be placed in 
university catalogues unless accom- 
panied by special investigation of the 
actual content of the courses, I may 
mention a few courses which by title 
seem to be the kind of thing I mean. 
At Northwestern University, Profes- 
sor Brownell offers a course in 
‘*Modern Opinion’’ and another in 
the ‘‘Problems of Contemporary 
Thought.’’ At the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Mr. Rogers 
gives a senior course in ‘‘Contempo- 
rary Thought’’ which is described as 
an attempt ‘‘to correlate and unify 
various courses which have been pre- 
viously studied in eollege.’’ At Wis- 
consin, before Mr. Johnson went to 
Minnesota, he had developed a course 
in the ‘‘Community Newspaper,’’ 
which was a very creditable effort to 
stress the sociological sides of the 
country editor’s opportunity. It was 


‘ 
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really a course in applied social 
science. 

In several other institutions also, 
there are indications, I do not know 
how trustworthy, that this problem 
is being grappled with. I wish here 
to describe our own efforts which date 
back six or seven years and are still 
far from being embodied in suitable 
curricular arrangements. 

Our school of journalism has been 
for some time negotiating with other 
departments for the offering of ad- 
vanced courses of an integrating na- 
ture dealing with the application of 
sound principles to current questions. 

\Our part would be to supply such a 
Yepartment with a uniform section of 
students, every member of which is 
guaranteed to have had substantial 
fundamental work in each of the re- 
lated social sciences. It would be in- 
cumbent upon the department in 
question to offer a course that should 


assume the pre-existence of this know- 
ledge and give really advanced work, 
based upon the assumption that it 
is not necessary to begin at the very 
beginning, but that some coordina- 
tion between the various social sciences 
can be made on a somewhat advanced 


basis. Our department of sociology 
is expecting to add a man to its fa- 
eulty next fall who will be qualified 
to undertake this task. 

But the main solution of the diffi- 
culty must come not from the social 
science departments, but, I am con- 
vineed, from the school of journalism 
itself. Our own experiment has taken 
the following lines: For some years 
we have subjected our senior students 
to a rather unusual regimen. It may 
not seem very clear cut in this con- 
densed presentation, but I think we 
know what we are doing. For one 
thing we have solved the perennial 
problem of getting the students to 
read the newspapers, and we have 
done it by indirection. From the be- 


ginning of the year to the end every 
student reads one magazine article a 
day. These are supposed to be ar 
ticles of the journalistic sort—that is. 
they are interpretations of present 
day thought and present day events 
We find that within a month or two 
the student becomes sufficiently in- 
terested in what is happening in the 
modern world so that he reads the 
newspapers willingly and with in- 
terest. The news stories are begin- 
ning to mean something to him. They 
have overtones and undertones, and 
they appeal to him as symptoms of 
deeper movements in our public life, 
His interpretative sense is awaken- 
ing. We do not examine him upon 
his newspaper reading but he does 
sign a class schedule every day giving 
the name of the magazine article and 
the name of the author. One of the 
things most rigidly insisted upon is 
that he must check up on the author- 
ship of every article he reads. He 
must learn to remember the source of 
every idea he obtains in this way and 
he does this by sizing up the author 
through ‘‘Who’s Who”’ and in every 
other way available. Incidentally, 
this results in a valuable by-product 
in that by the end of the year he 
knows the principal writing men of 
the world—the high class living jour- 
nalists—pretty well; he can tell about 
what J. M. Keynes stands for, or 
Mark Sullivan or Bruce Bliven or 
David Lawrence or Glenn Frank or 
Justice Holmes or Clarence Darrow. 
or Bertrand Russell or Stuart Chase 
—all such men we consider journalists 
in so far as they devote themselves to 
journalistic work. This is really edi- 
torial knowledge, the kind of thing 
that qualifies a man to pose as an 
editor; in fact, for lack of a better 
name, we call our course Editing, not 
conceiving of editing in the sense of 
copyreading at all. Copyreading is 
taught in a separate course. 
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At the beginning of the year the 
class work is directed to helping the 
student to orient himself in this field 
of modern thought and modern con- 
troversy, to learning who’s who and 
what’s what, and which are tke ques- 
tions that are disturbing men’s minds, 
especially the minds of the thinking 
section of the community. Later this 
background of knowledge is used in 
the writing of editorials, book re- 
views, news stories, and interpreta- 
tive articles as well as in frequent 
class room discussions. An interpre- 
tative article has to be based on 
sound bibliographical investigation. 

As these habits of thinking and 
analyzing and remembering and at- 
tributing to correct sources become 
fixed we intensify the process. We 


become more critical of present day 
writers, and we study that immense- 
ly important department of the ma- 
chinery of current thought—the re- 
Each student is now supposed 


views. 
to have available in his room at all 
times a changing assortment of four 
or more books of recent date upon 
subjects that fall within the general 
field of eurrent discussion. These 
books are selected by himself but he 
is liable at any time to be called up- 
on to defend his choice by setting 
forth the criteria by which he judged 
that book to be valuable and authen- 
tic. This, of course, again involves, 
accurate knowledge of the author, but 
it brings into play an entirely new 
segment of current biographical in- 
formation. He must know the re- 
viewers and the controversialists of 
the better sort and he must know 
what bearing their points of view 
have on his. He thus readily and al- 
most unconsciously acquires a per- 
sonal evaluation not only of the re- 
viewers but of reviews and of editors, 
and we get surprisingly accurate 
analyses sometimes of the characteris- 
ties of Henry Seidel Canby and his 
crew, or of the London Times Liter- 


ary Supplement or of the other me- 
diums of discussion. The student is 
learning the game of editing from the 
criteria that are developed within his 
own mind by which he judges the 
shrewdness of choice exhibited by dif- 
ferent living editors. In none of this 
work is anyone member of the class 
closely paralleling any other. When 
a discussion arises in the classroom 
the most encouraging feature is found 
in the many shots which are fired 
from an oblique direction by some 
student who suddenly discovers that 
his own knowledge has a bearing on 
the question at issue, although that 
question may have arisen from an en- 
tirely different angle from his own. 
The problem before the class is al- 
ways that of localization and timeli- 
ness—how sound knowledge can be 
related to the here and now. 

I know of no elass, nor any volun- 
tary discussion group for that matter, 
in which more sensible and produc- 
tive discussions take place. However, 
wo do not leave entirely to chance the 
development of a sound and fair- 
minded technique of controversy. 

As to graduate work, the bearing 
is this. Even if we finally succeed 
in getting an ideal curriculum I do 
not believe that four years of work 
is enough to train the young journa- 
list in a scientific method of approach 
to burning present day questions. 
The problem I have set for myself be- 
comes logically and naturally one of 
graduate work. One of the main pur- 
poses of the senior class that I have 
described is to establish a lifelong 
habit of reading and investigation. 
We should remember that none of our 
work is of value unless it results in 
life long habits. The habit we are 
aiming at is the habit of being well 
informed. It is my experience, and 
the most pleasant experience that I 
have, that as I go about among my 
own graduates in the newspaper of- 
fices I find that the first thing they 
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tell me is what they have been read- 
ing. I find they are quite universal- 
ly keeping well up with affairs, and 
almost all of them are writing book 
reviews for their paper on the side, 
whether they get paid extra for it 
or not. I want them to do this not 
so much for the paper’s sake or the 
public’s sake as for their own sake. 
I also find when I meet a graduate 
who has been too caught up in the 
routine of his job to continue this pro- 
cess of self-education, he immediately 
brings up the question himself, with- 
out my suggesting it, and tells me 
what are his excuses and his alibis. 
However, I am not yet satisfied with 
the results attained, and I am con- 
templating a master’s degree which 
shall be something a little different 
from anything that has yet been 
granted by any school. I am, of 
course, in entire sympathy with that 
type of graduate work which consists 


in putting the young graduate assis- 
tant at some small accurate research 
which will contribute to the complete- 
ness of the book his professor expects 


to write. I think this is proper and 
necessary. I am also in sympathy 
with the idea of putting an occasional 
young man to work in finding out 
what was the first paper printed in 
Arkansas or whether Daniel Defoe 
told the truth. I am also in sympathy 
with that type of research that con- 
sists in analyzing the rate cards or 
the cost accounts of a group of coun- 
try shops. We have done all of these 
things from time to time and shall 
continue. They are necessary to the 
development of our knowledge, but 
they are academie and do not much 
tend to develop the journalistic talent 
of the young man who engages in 
them. We must have both kinds. 
But the next effort I am going to 
make in the line of graduate work 
will be something entirely different 
from this. It will be work in the ap- 
plication of social science knowledge 


to current affairs. It will be an ex. 
tension into the graduate field of the 
methods I have described. I do not 
want it on the campus at all, at least 
for the present. At the end of fow 
years I want the professional type 
young men to go out into the field and 
not to devote himself to meticulosities 
which, I take it, are of more benefit 
to the man of academic type who wil 
probably end up as a professor 0! 
journalism. Let me emphasize that 
we want both kinds. 

When the young energetic journa 
list goes out into the field I intend t 
follow him there. We have certai: 
extension centers in our larger cities 
in which classes can be held that ea: 
count as classes in residence. I hav 
the promise of the dean of our gradu 
ate school to authorize a seminar in a 
couple of these centers for graduat 
work. This work will not consist i 
meticulous research on small prob 
lems. The students will be restricted 
to those who have had as undergradu 
ates the work I have described, whicl 
they will continue on an ampler seal: 
and with more immediate opportuni 
ties for direct application. I want a 
group of not more than four or fiv 
who are actively on the job in thes 
extension center cities, who will w 
dertake to work for two years o! 
more in their spare time for a mas 
ter’s degree. Minors are yet to be 
arranged for. Each student will have 
to agree to buy at least a hundred 
dollars worth of books a year and t 
attend the seminar with some regular 
ity at least once a week. The police 
reporter will study the soundest and 
latest conclusions of eriminologists 
and psychologists, the real estate edi 
tor land and taxation problems, th: 
man on courts perhaps certain aspects 
of law, and the political man what 
the most competent authorities have 
to say on the subjects he has a ‘ten- 
dency to treat lightly. My own fune- 
tion will not be with these people any 
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more than it is with my seniors, that 
of telling them what are the solutions 
of current day problems. It will not 
be necessary to become a professor of 
things in general, though even on that 
point, and even in the universities 
themselves, it should be noted that 
there is coming to be a strong feel- 
ing that something must be done to 
break down the hard and fast lines 
between departments. The instruc- 
tor’s function will be rather to lead 
discussions, to act as liaison officer 
between these graduate students and 
the departments of history, political 
science, sociology, economics, ete. on 
the campus, to stimulate the young 
men’s reading, to criticise and assist 
them in their choice of books, to see 
that they read critically and always 
in the light of an understanding of 
the exact degree of authenticity that 
is attributed to each author by his 
peers, and finally, to arrange for 
examinations and other authentica- 


tions for which purpose the aid of 
the appropriate university depart- 
ments will be enlisted. 

The only flaw in this scheme so far 
as I see it is, and will always be, in 


the inadequacy of the instructor. 
Granted, however, that the students 
have a right attitude toward self-edu- 
cation and the desire to work, it is 
not necessary for the instructor to 
pose as being all-wise. I have found 
it necessary, however, even in my un- 
dergraduate work, to do a great deal 
of reading. I try to keep a little bet- 
ter in touch with all the current lit- 
erature of discussion, excluding 
novels and poetry, than my class can 
keep, and I aim to know a little more 
than they do about all the periodicals 
from which such knowledge can be 
derived about all the writers who are 
carrying on the active thinking of the 
day upon which public opinion is 
based. It takes a lot of time and 
work, even though that work is a 
pleasure. If this methodology is ex- 


tended into the graduate field, I have 
a feeling that it should be in the 
hands of some teacher—a man of ex- 
perience and maturity, who would 
not have very much else to do. In my 
own case I am, of course, burdened 
with other work. However, anything 
that is done in the seminar under 
such a plan as this will serve as a 
feeder for the work of the seniors, 
and I feel sure that the ultimate in- 
fluence of a school of journalism and 
its chance of going on a five or six 
year basis can be made to rest on the 
basis of just such work as this. 

After years of this process, for in- 
stance, the instructor would develop a 
vast amount of knowledge, largely 
of a bibliographical sort, that would 
cause editorial writers to seek his sug- 
gestion as to sources. If he can keep 
his thinking sufficiently objective, re- 
frain from laying down the law on 
concrete questions, and see his great 
service in his opportunity for bring- 
ing mind and mind together—the 
mind of the active newspaper man 
and the mind of the thinker perpet- 
uated between the covers of just the 
right book, he could become a very 
useful factor in the life of the state 
and in the clarifying of public opin- 
ion. I already find some indications 
that others than one’s own students 
are likely to make use of one in that 
way. I can conceive of no more im- 
portant function for a university than 
to join in this genuine way in the 
current movement toward what is 
loosely called ‘‘Adult Education.’’ 
It must be admitted that the press is 
suffering at the present moment for 
the lack of someone with no axes to 
grind who will bring into the offices 
the means of finding out the exact 
standing among people best qualified 
to judge of those whose voices are 
heard most loudly in the world, and 
whose sayings cry most urgently for 
news space and for editorial interpre- 
tation. 

















Agricultural News and Comment 
By C. E. Rogers 


From A. A. T. J, Convention Proceedings 


ERRY Simpson, that sturdy aga- 
rian crusader of Populist days in 
Kansas, was engaged in a debate with 
an opponent who had read some poli- 
tical economy. In his talk, Jerry had 
proposed something which caused his 
bookish opponent condescendingly to 
remind Jerry, ‘‘That can’t be, for it 
is against the law of supply and de- 
mand.’’ But Jerry was wiser than he 
knew perhaps, snapping back, ‘‘Then 
repeal the law of supply and de- 
mand.’’ 
This law never had worked for the 
embattled farmers whom Jerry 


headed. And inasmuch as it bene- 
fited consumer but failed to benefit 
producer it were only justice, he 


argued, that it be written off the 
books. Jerry, in his ignorance, all 
but stumbled upon a truth long un- 
derstood by economists: the law of 
supply and demand works only for 
those who know all the market facts. 
The farmer busy with production al- 
ways has been at a disadvantage in 
trading with the buyer who makes it 
his business to know the market. Con- 
sequently each generation produces a 
race of agrarian cynics who give ex- 
pression to their bitterness with such 
remarks as that just quoted from 
Jerry Simpson. 

But the facts have always been 
available and it is the farmer’s own 
fault if he doesn’t take advantage of 
them; the trader who has found the 
farmer at a disadvantage has man- 
aged to avail himself of the facts. Has 
the press then any unfulfilled obliga- 
tions in its failure to furnish market 
facts to agricultural producers? Pro- 
bably no obligations, but undoubtedly 


in some instances the daily press has 
muffed an opportunity. 

There is an increase, in some quar- 
ters, an urgent demand, for market 
information among farmers. A new 
kind of farmer has evolved in Amer- 
ica during the last decade. This 
modern business farmer contrasts 
sharply with the type of farmer 
adults of today knew in their child- 
hood. Our fathers, if they were 
farmers, enacted the same agricultural 
story year after year. They planted 
the same number of acres of the same 
grain and other crops, they raised ap- 
proximately the same numbers and 
kinds of livestock, sold on the same 
markets, suffered the same disappoint- 
ments. They never considered any 
factor variable except the weather. 

The modern business farmer, on the 
other hand, subscribes to one or more 
daily newspapers in addition to his 
several trade papers and he reads 
the market news. He subscribes to 
and studies economic reports and 
forecasts issued by educational insti- 
tutions, the federal government, com- 
mercial organizations, and coopera- 
tive and other farm organizations. He 
listens to market reports broadcast by 
radio stations. He tries desperately 
to know his business from the market- 
ing as well as from the producing side. 
Few daily newspapers have recog- 
nized this situation by giving the 
farmer the kind of market service he 
needs, the kind of service that would 
win his good will. 

The modern business farmer’s hun- 
ger for information is evidenced in 
his changed reading habits. In 13 
mid-western agricultural states the 
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circulation of agricultural publica- 
tions increased 15 per cent between 
1910 and 1920, and 4 per cent from 
1920 to 1924, while rural population 
during the decade 1910 to 1920 de- 
creased slightly (.15 of one per cent). 
The cireulation of daily papers in the 
same area increased 19 per cent dur- 
ing the decade but failed to keep up 
with the increased urban population 
which was 23 per cent. The daily 
newspapers in the area increased 12 
per cent in the four years 1920 to 
1924. That farmers generally sub- 
scribe to at least one daily paper has 
been ascertained by studies in several 
states. 

This increased rural reading of cur- 
rent periodicals is undoubtedly the 
result of his bad economic position. 
No doubt the farmer accepts the 


axiom, with reservations, that know- 
ledge is power. 
In order to determine if possible 


how the modern business farmer finds 
his market information and how he 
makes use of such information, I con- 
dueted a study this year of the 1,500 
farmers who subscribe to the market 
forecast, The Kansas Agricultural 
Situation, published by the depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economies, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. 
Paralleling this investigation I 
studied important daily newspapers 
and agricultural publications which 
supply market information. There 
was an extraordinary response to a 
questionnaire directed to these 1,500 
farmers, 577 of whom responded. Of 
these 577 persons, 553 take a daily 
paper. Exactly 183 subscribe to a 
market daily and 182 take a leading 
metropolitan daily circulating in 
Kansas. Other metropolitan dailies 
and small city dailies make up the 
remainder of the circulation of daily 
newspapers among them. Many of 
these farmers take two or more 
dailies. These farmers, it should be 


kept in mind, are considerably 
above average. But they are typical 
of a growing class of agricultural pro- 
ducers in the United States. 

Seventy-three per cent of the re- 
plies to my questionnaire indicated 
practical use had been made of mar- 
ket information supplied through 
the press. Use of market reports in 
concrete instances was caused by (1) 
forecasts, (2) interpretation and ad- 
vice, (3) reading general trends, or 
(4) acting upon daily price trends. 

That the number of farmers who 
use market information in selling is 
larger than the number of farmers 
who use it in planning production is 
indicated by the study. It is impos- 
sible in brief space even to sum- 
marize the various uses of market in- 
formation or the demands made by 
these farmers for volume or kind of 
information not now available. My 
own summary of the study is em- 
bodied in 50 typewritten pages. It is 
possible, however, to list some of their 
suggestions for improvement in mar- 
ket service. The suggestions can be 
grouped under the headings: (1) 
more cash quotations, (2) a greater 
definition of the quality of products, 
(3) statistics of prices and supplies, 
past and present, (4) great accuracy 
in reports. Approximately half of 
those answering, 255 to be exact, 
could use a greater volume of market 
facts. They want more information 
regarding dairy products, fruits, sor- 
ghums, honey, crop conditions in the 
United States and elsewhere, advan- 
tageous markets, ‘“‘supply and de- 
mand,’’ eggs and poultry products, 
‘*statistics,’’ world markets, proba- 
ble animal population and supplies, 
and business cycles. 

A large proportion of farmers 
(464) indicated they found articles 
which attempt to explain and fore- 
cast market trends useful and 361 
found them trustworthy, although 
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many of them qualified their answers 
with such comments as ‘‘fairly,’’ 
‘*reasonably,’’ and the like. Of these 
willing to take a chance upon more of 
this sort of material, 372 answered in 
the affirmative and only 31 in the 
negative. I found a few farmers who 
distrust this sort of advice. One of 
them, a veritable modern Jerry Simp- 
son, remarked, ‘‘Don’t believe the 
grafter, he is the farmer’s bitter 
enemy. He is like the devil, puts out 
his bait to get your confidence and 
euts you to the throat.’’ The best 
agricultural forecast is more often 
right than wrong. According to a 
study of the matter recently at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
they are correct on the average of 65 
to 75 per cent of the time. 


The market information carried by 
10 publications was analyzed for the 
purpose of comparing it with the 
analyzed reports of persons interested 
in marketing agricultural products. 
The papers included two metropoli- 
tan dailies, two medium sized city 
newspapers, one small city daily, an 
agricultural newspaper, a _ weekly 
farm paper, a weekly farm magazine 
of state-wide circulation, a Corn Belt 
weekly farm magazine, and a semi- 
monthly official organ of a state live- 
stock association. 


The metropolitan papers empha- 
sized stocks, bonds, oil, and ecommod- 
ity markets over strictly agricultural 


markets. The small city newspapers 
supplied a greater volume of agricul. 
tural market than trade and financia| 
news but little space was devoted to lo- 
cal markets and forecasts. The agri- 
cultural daily was long on livestock. 
and wheat prices and statistics, but 
short on forecasts and commodity 
prices. The weekly agricultural news- 
paper had a well balanced page con- 
taining a carefully produced sum. 
mary of the week’s agricultural mar- 
kets but practically no interpretative 
material. The state farm papers 
went to the opposite extreme with an 
overbalanced ration of interpretative 
material and a paucity of market 
facts and figures. 

To sum up, the modern business 
farmer has very definite needs for 
market information and _ interpreta- 
tion. He gets part of this material 
from his daily newspaper but not as 
much as he requires nor the kind he 
demands. In the ease of both the large 
and the small daily, the market page 
or column earries little interpretative 
matter. In the case of the small daily, 
local market information is neglected. 
The daily newspapers having wide 
circulation among agricultural pro- 
ducers—and this includes most of the 
daily press in the middle west and the 
south—are missing an opportunity in 
their failure to satisfy the require- 
ments of this rapidly growing class of 
daily newspaper readers, or potential 
readers. 





Main Currents in the History of 
American Journalism, by Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, has been published 
by the Houghton Mifflin company. It 
will be reviewed in the next issue of 
THE BULLETIN. 


Ohio State University has estab- 
lished a School of Journalism. The 
department was formerly a part of 
the college of commerce and jour- 
nalism. 
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Editorial: Classification and Progress 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors has expressed itself in favor 
of classification of schools of journalism. It has offered its assistance and the 
use of its resources in any work of classification that may be undertaken in 
cooperation with the organizations of teachers and schools. 

The first step in the direction of classification has been taken. The im- 
portant thing now is to ‘keep stepping’ and not let the grass rot under our 
feet. Sufficient funds are available in the treasuries of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism and the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors to finance a survey of the institutions. Such a survey 
should be made for the purpose of having an impartial, first-hand record of 
the status of the work in each school offering professional preparation, and 
for the purpose of assisting in the formulation of standards for Class A, B, 
and C divisions of the schools. 

Standards should not be determined without such a survey and report at 
hand, and the time element involved should not be interpreted as putting off 
classification for another year. It is a necessary step in arriving at a sound 
basis of classification. The elements to be desired in the first class school of 
journalism will be found in a combination of desirable practices in the schools 
at Missouri, Columbia, Oregon, and Wisconsin but the practices of all schools 
should be subjected to careful scrutiny before a decision is made. 

While the officers of the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and the American Society of Newspaper Editors are 
working out the details of their cooperative effort which will bring about the 
official classification of schools, the individual institutions offering professional 
instruction can aid in the development of higher standards by conforming to 
the statement of membership requirements adopted by the association of 
schools at its recent meeting. These are printed elsewhere in this issue. At 
present there are but eighteen schools which have been admitted to member- 
ship in the organization but there are some thirty others that should be con- 
tributing to the advancement of professional instruction by joining in the 
work of the organization. 

The standards of membership are reasonable and are so ordered as to 
recognize work in various stages of development. Schools, departments, and 
organized curricula and divisions are eligible. In other words, the minimum 
of membership requirement is so low that any institution which has made 
reasonable progress toward a professional school is eligible. The membership 
at present consists of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kansas State, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Northwestern, Ohio State, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Syracuse, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. In addition to these 
the following schools should be members in their own interest and in the in- 
terest of higher standards: Tulane, Florida, Rutgers, Louisiana State, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Arkansas, Colorado, Washington and Lee, Stanford, 
Southern Methodist, Boston, Kentucky, Baylor, Butler, DePauw, California, 
Georgia, Southern California, Minnesota, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, Ohio, Drake, Marquette, North Carolina, South Carolina, Notre Dame, New 
York, Cornell, Utah, Pittsburgh, and Mercer. If these schools, all of which 
are doing good work in spite of handicaps, unite to advance the profession 
of journalism by improving their work they will be ready for classification 
by the time an official survey is completed. 











What Law Should the Reporter Know 


By Harry B. CENTER 


From A. A. T. J. Covention Proceedings 


I’ the word ‘‘Law’’ were omitted 
from my topic, and the question 
were asked, ‘‘What Should the Re- 
porter Know,’’ it would be the very 
question that all we teachers of Jour- 
nalism are trying with might and 
main to answer. The ultimate an- 
swer, of course, is that a reporter 
should know everything—a manifest 
impossibility. And yet the more we 
study the current newspaper the more 
definitely we are driven to the con- 
clusion that somewhere in a news- 
paper office there must be found a 
specific answer to every intelligent 
question that man can ask. And 
above all newspaper workers the re- 
porter, who is the one who comes into 
first-hand contact with the news, is 
the one whose knowledge ought to be 
encyclopedic. 

But however well-meant our ef- 
forts, we cannot hope, in the four 
years in which we try to mould the 
minds of the young men who are to 
be the reporters and editors of tomor- 
row, to do more than to let a little 
glimmer of light into a few of the 
million dark corners, and pray that 
the student may see for himself the 
necessity of getting light for himself 
with which to illuminate the rest. We 
are all well agreed that the jour- 
nalism student should be as broadly 
grounded as possible in the fields of 
history, economics, and _ sociology. 
But granting the great value of these 
studies as background, how often will 
the reporter be called upon to make 
direct and practical use of their prin- 
ciples? How often, for instance, in 
comparison with the use he would 


12 


have for a definite knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of law? 

Now the reporting of court news is 
especially criticized. The criticisms 
do not come from lawyers alone; if 
they did we might with some warrant 
ignore them. But they come stil! 
more from laymen. It is pointed 
out, and frequently with justice, that 
the newspapers report only those 
cases which have a sex interest—di- 
voree, alienation and breach of 
promise suits, or trials that involve 
bobbed-hair bandits or ‘‘super-crimi 
nals;’’ that reports of trials give 
columns to personalities against 
inches to the legal issues, and that 
many of the most important cases, 
those which involve to a high degree 
the public welfare, are either not re 
ported at all or are let down with two 
stickfuls under a machine head. 

To which indictment the news edi- 
tor replies that the public is much in- 
terested in personalities and very lit- 
tle in legal issues; that readers de- 
mand romance, and human interest, 
even if it is the romance of the under- 
world ; that it’s no use printing news, 
no matter how important it may be, 
unless it is also interesting news, the 
kind of news that people like to read. 

I have been rather curious to know 
how much truth there is in this stock 
reply of the news editor, and during 
the last seven or eight months I have 
had a chance to try it out in a rather 
direct way. There have been two 
murder eases tried in Boston within 
the last year which gave an oppor- 
tunity to test the direction of public 
interest, whether in the personalities 
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or in the ease itself. Both these trials 
involved important points of crimi- 
nal law. Both were much discussed, 
and I made a point of listening in on 
conversations, and of getting into 
conversations with strangers about 
these cases. I talked about them with 
people of all degrees of intelligence 
and in many walks of life. Invari- 
ably I found a tremendous interest in 
the law of the cases, and almost none 
in the personalities. 

Now both these cases were on the 
whole poorly reported in the news- 
papers—poorly reported, that is, as 
to the points of law involved. 

One ease was that of three young 
boys charged with the killing of a 
policeman. They had broken into a 
dwelling house and stolen some radio 
batteries, and were getting away in 
a stolen automobile. A_ policeman, 


who was not on actual duty at the 
time and was ununiformed except for 
his eap, stopped them, apparently be- 


cause he suspected they did not know 
how to operate the car. One of the 
boys drew a revolver, and either in- 
tentionally or accidentally in a sguf- 
fle, shot and killed the policeman. 
The trial of this ease involved an 
important point in the statute law of 
Massachusetts in regard to murder. 
The prosecution started to introduce 
evidence as to the breaking into a 
dwelling house and theft therefrom 
which preceded the shooting. The 
defense objected to the introduction 
of this evidence. In reporting the 
trial every paper mentioned the 
struggle between the prosecutor and 
the counsel for the defense, but so 
far as I saw them, not one explained 
the point of law involved in the ob- 
jections of the defense. So far as the 
newspaper reader could judge by the 
accounts, there seemed to be no point 
te the argument, except that counsel 
for the defense is expected to object 
to everything on general principles. 


And yet upon the outcome of that 
struggle depended the fate of those 
boys. It was the ‘‘nub’’ of the entire 
ease, for if the prosecution was per- 
mitted to establish the fact that the 
commission of a felony had preceded 
the killing, not only the boy who ac- 
tually did the shooting, but the other 
two as well, might be convicted of 
first degree murder, with consequent 
death penalty. The struggle was 
therefore highly dramatic because of 
the issue involved, yet, so far as I ob- 
served, no reporter covering that trial 
recognized the essential drama of the 
situation. 

Have you not noticed that omis- 
sion frequently in court reporting? 
‘*Counsel Smith vigorously objected 
to the introduction of this testimony, 
but was over-ruled by the court,’’ 
says the reporter. But why did 
Counsel Smith object? In what way 
will his being over-ruled affect his 
client’s case? 

The other case has aroused more 
interest in Massachusetts than any 
other murder case in years. Three 
man had been engaged in a robbery. 
Two had gotten clear with the spoils, 
and were seated in an automobile 
awaiting the third. But he ran into 
a watchman, who, it is supposed, 
recognized him, and the escaping rob- 
ber shot him dead. Now the public 
was tremendously interested in one 
principal point in the case, which 
was, as I heard it put a hundred 
times, ‘‘How can they send two men 
to the electric chair for killing a man 
upon whom they never laid an eye?”’ 
Those three men were convicted of 
first degree murder and will go to 
their deaths soon. And yet the re- 
porter for one Boston paper failed to 
turn in the charge of the court as a 
part of his story, considering it to be 
of little importance in comparison 
with the arguments of counsel, to him 
far more dramatic. But in that trial 
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the judge’s charge was the turning 
point of the entire case, since there 
was no dispute as to the facts offered 
in evidence. 

Now the reporting of these two 
cases was typical, not especially of 
Boston, but of cities all over the 
country, so far as my newspaper 
reading permits me to judge. It is 
seldom that I read an account of a 
trial which does not leave forty un- 
answered questions in my mind. ‘‘I 
wonder why that evidence is intro- 
duced.’’ ‘‘I wonder why that bit of 
testimony is objected to.’’ ‘‘I won- 
der what that line of questioning is 
leading up to.’’ 

I do not mean that trials should be 
reported primarily for lawyers, or 
that newspaper reports of legal mat- 
ters should take on the style of those 
ponderous calf-bound tomes of legal 
varbiage which formidably fill the 
shelves of a law library. But it is, I 
believe, a mistake to assume that the 
public is not interested in the purely 
legal side of a court battle. Quite the 
contrary, as newspapers would read- 
ily find out if reporters had the 
knowledge, would take the pains to 
tell the legal story as interestingly as 
they tell the human story. Indeed it 
is not only in court reporting, but in 
hundreds of other human activities, 
that the oft-drawn distinction be- 
tween the important and the in- 
teresting utterly breaks down when 
the important is told interestingly. 

It has been a pet notion of mine 
for a long time that reporters ought 
to know quite a bit about law. I do 
not mean that a lawyer is necessarily 
a good reporter; quite the contrary. 
Neither do I mean that a reporter 
would be benefitted by taking a de- 
gree in law. But inasmuch as a re- 
porter, not only when he is covering 
the courts, but constantly throughout 
his general rounds, constantly comes 
into touch with matters in which 


legal principles are involved, he 
ought to know at least certain basic 
principles. 

I have long wanted to do something 
about it with the students in jour. 
nalism who come under my direction, 
but until this year have not seen just 
how it could best be accomplished. | 
looked through the catalogues of most 
of our schools and departments of 
journalism, and could not see that 
any of us were doing anything about 
it. ‘‘Law of the Press,’’ yes—plenty 
of it, but of law in general, not a 
course anywhere of the type it 
seemed to me was needed. 

After some search I found a law- 
yer who had a rather extended crimi- 
nal as well as a civil practice, one 
who was well-grounded in legal fun- 
damentals, and, above all, one who 
could see over his calf-bound library 
into the problem of the newspaper in 
reporting law for the layman. To- 
gether we went over the ground, to 
find what was needed and what could 
be provided within the confines of a 
short course, and he agreed to pre- 
pare it. 

I often think the best possible way 
of estimating how well a course is 
‘‘getting over’’ is by making note of 
the number of questions asked during 
lectures, of the discussions that arise 
spontaneously, and especially of the 
number of students who hang over 
an instructor’s desk after class to ar- 
gue it out. If those are good tests, 
this course is a success. Of course 
the real test cannot come until these 
students are out in newspaper work, 
and on the court run by preference. 
But it is at least a promising sign 
that they bring to class current news- 
paper reports of trials, and make in- 
telligent comment and offer construc- 
tive criticism of the reporting. 

The course begins with definitions 
of such terms as Common Law, Civil 
Law, Equity, Constitutional and 
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Statute Law, explains their origins 
and something of their history; de- 
seribes the different courts, English, 
United States, Massachusetts, and de- 
fines their jurisdictions; considers 
the fundamentals of criminal law, 
both Common Law fundamentals and 
statutory modifications ; classifies and 
defines the various kinds of crime; 
makes a considerable study of the 
law of evidence; explains common 
legal processes and the machinery of 
the law and the functions and duties 
of its administrators. 

The purpose of the course, na- 
turally enough, is not to teach law as 
a lawyer needs to know it, but rather 
to give to young men who are to enter 
newspaper work such basic informa- 
tion in regard to legal procedure that 
they will be able to report with clar- 
ity, intelligence and also with in- 
terest, such actions at law as are not 
only of interest but also of real im- 
portance to the public. If it also 


leads them into the way of unearth- 
ing, in their covering of the court- 
house run, trials of engrossing in- 
terest that ordinarily do not find 
their way into print, if it leads them 
to see that there is interesting court 
news other than that of divorce and 
alienation suits and sex crimes, that, 
too, will be something gained. 

What Law, then, should the re- 
porter know? The answer is, as 
much as he possibly can and a good 
deal more than he does. Let me urge 
again that in the face of so much 
criticism of the newspapers for the 
printing of interesting rather than 
important news, our teaching of jour- 
nalism should be largely a teaching 
of how to make the important also 
interesting. And that can be accom- 
plished only by providing, not only 
in law, but in everything else, so far 
as time and facilities allow, a back- 
ground of specific, accurate informa- 
tion. 


Raising the Quality of Students 
By Grant M. Hype 


From A, A. T. J. Covention Proceedings 


Y discussion involves two aspects 

—how to separate the fit from 
the unfit; and how to make the fit a 
little more fit for a career in jour- 
nalism., 

Although this is an important 
problem in professional schools of 
journalism, it would be surprising if 
I were able to suggest any new ideas 
to such a group of experienced jour- 
nalism teachers. 

In most schools the problem of 
sorting fit from unfit has become 
acute with the increased enrollment 
since the World War. In the early 
days, 15 or 20 years ago, most schools 
were so much interested in numbers 
that they were willing to struggle 
with any poor stick who might choose 


journalism—by accident or otherwise 
—since a significant enrollment was 
necessary to obtain recognition, on 
the campus and outside, to get bud- 
get, equipment, facilities, and ade- 
quate teaching staff. But those days 
are past in most schools. 

Now many of us, if not most of us, 
are more concerned with keeping 
numbers down to a total that permits 
a reasonable amount of personal at- 
tention. It is hard to adapt effective 
journalism teaching to mass produc- 
tion. 

The rapidly growing popularity of 
journalism courses has been amazing. 
In some years it is almost a stam- 
pede. But, the greater the numbers, 
the greater the proportion of unfit. 
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This year fate sent Wisconsin a 40 
per cent increase in freshmen, but, 
when the deadwood is weeded out, I 
doubt whether we shall retain more 
than the usual number of students 
fitted for a journalistic career. 

Whittled down to a point, our 
problem is to select and train stu- 
dents on such a basis that we shall 
graduate no student whom we do not 
consider strong enough to recommend 
for a good position. Often, in trying 
to evaluate a student, I think of it 
in that light—when he reaches gradu- 
ation, shall I be willing to recom- 
mend him for a job? If not, have I 
any right to allow him to continue in 
the Course in Journalism ? 

But admitting all that, it is not 
easy to say two, three, or four years 
ahead of graduation what the said 
young man or woman, whose age is 
somewhere in that changeable period 
between 18 and 22, is going to be like 
on Commencement day. My advance 
judgment has been wrong in too 
many individual cases. What we may 
do in a systematic way to meet this 
problem is my subject, and all I say 
must be accepted with suitable reser- 
vations. 

The topic may well be divided in- 
to three considerations: (1) How to 
separate the fit from the unfit; (2) 
How to improve the fit; and (3) 
Some dreams of the future. 

How to Separate the Fit from the 
Unfit 

Under this heading, I have perhaps 
five suggestions : 

1. What is a fit student for pro- 
fessional courses in journalism? That 
is not easy to answer at the present 
time, since the profession of journa- 
lism has no well defined standards of 
fitness. One can depend little upon 
the proverbial ‘‘nose for news’’—that 
feature by itself is not competent and 
that feature can easily be grown on 
almost any wide-awake young face. 
If our job is to put better workers in- 


to the profession of journalism, we 
are probably more interested in the 
contents of the space immediately be- 
hind and above the nose. 

In trying to outline the essential 
qualities of a promising newspaper 
worker, I have often thought that 
many of the following should be in- 
cluded: alertness; self-confidence. 
sense of accuracy ; sense of fair play; 
sense of responsibility; ability to 
make friends and gain confidences: 
personal honor; open-mindedness 
combined with more or less convic- 
tion; pride in the profession ; human 
sympathy without cruelty or brutal- 
ity ; enthusiasm and inspiration ; ini- 
tiative; carefulness and orderliness: 
high ideals; ability to write well and 
fast; habit of reading; as broad an 
education as possible; a speciality in 
which he has delved deeply. Such a 
list is of value only, of course, as 
something to put up for teacher and 
student to shoot at. Which quality 
should come first I am never quite 
sure. 

2. How can you tell who is fit? | 
don’t believe you can beyond certain 
limits. A few will, at the outset, be 
obviously unsuited to journalistic 
work, and a few will appear to be 
well suited. But the great majority 
will be doubtful. Snap judgments 
made after a brief interview or letter 
of application are not dependable. | 
have seen many apparently impossi- 
ble freshmen develop into promising 
graduates and many promising fresh- 
men fizzle out later. More and more 
I dislike early judgments. The real 
trouble is that we have these young 
people during their formative years 
and there is no telling just what will 
happen to a boy between the ages of 
18 and 22. Some of the things that 
happen are of course up to us. 

Psychological tests to sort over 
journalistic aspirants have been sug- 
gested, but no tests that I have 
seen are in any respect conclusive. 
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We applied the most promising of 
these psychological tests to several 
large groups of students but found 
that the later showings bore little or 
no relation to the _ psychological 
analyses. My own notion is that no 
psychological tests will be of value 
to us until the qualifications requisite 
for journalism are more definitely de- 
fined. 

3. ‘‘Weeding out’’ courses consti- 
tute the most successful device deve- 
loped at Wisconsin to sort over the fit 
and unfit. We use one in the fresh- 
man year and one in the sophomore. 
Both courses are conducted with the 
‘weeding out’’ process definitely in 
mind and the students are treated as 
pre-journalism students and carefully 
evaluated at the end of each half- 
year. The result is that, if a student 
survives these two courses and is per- 
mitted to enter the junior year, he 
is likely to be fitted for the work—or 


at least has shown strong signs of 
developing into a promising gradu- 


ate. It is in this respect that Wiscon- 
sin has differed from other schools— 
in offering these weeding courses to 
underclassmen. We have felt it un- 
wise to admit students fully into the 
professional work of the last two 
years without this preliminary chance 
to sample them and to let them sam- 
ple journalism. The junior year is 
too late for drastic weeding and, if 
delayed until then, the wedding will 
be too gentle. Furthermore, we do 
not wish our professional courses to 
be cluttered up with the unfit and 
the browsers who are to be weeded 
out. 

The two courses that we use for 
weeding are these: In the freshman 
year a one-hour course in ‘‘ Essentials 
of Journalism’’ weeds in two ways. 
A half-year of discussion of the field 
of journalism from the vocational 
guidance standpoint—an honest state- 
ment of each kind of journalistic 
activity—gives the student a chance 


to determine whether journalism is 
what he wants. Another half-year 
devoted to learning how to read the 
newspaper, coupled with weekly pa- 
pers reporting on simple studies of 
the contents of various newspapers— 
‘*footrule research’’—gives us a 
chance to evaluate the students’ in- 
elinations and abilities. Out of 145 in 
that course this fall, we shall proba- 
bly retain 70 or 80 students—the rest 
will transfer to other departments 
without loss of academic time. 

The sophomore weeding course will 
then take these 70 or 80, and a few 
others who drift in with advanced 
standing, and put them through the 
more drastic weeding that can be 
done in a reporting course, with week- 
ly conferences, weekly assignmenits 
for the local newspapers, and an ela- 
borate series of exercises designed to 
show the student what journalism is 
actually like and how he will stand 
up in it. Those who survive this 
course we shall conclude are suited 
for the professional courses of the 
last two years. The only difficulty 
with using reporting as a pre-journa- 
lism weeding course is that the pro- 
fessional aspects of the course suffer ; 
we must have another advanced re- 
porting course in the senior year. But 
I am convinced that any reporting 
course, wherever placed in the curri- 
culum, is bound to be a weeding 
course because it is the best test-tube 
sample of journalism. 

4. Rigorous standards must be 
maintained, all along the line. At 
present, we are requiring a mark of 
83—‘‘high fair’’—in each journalism 
course for further work in the depart- 
ment. At the end of each semester— 
half-year—the department staff sits 
in solemn session upon the disposition 
of all students whose journalism 
marks have fallen below 83. Each 
student in the list is warned, placed 
on probation, advised to withdraw, or 
dropped out of the department, de- 
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pending upon his particular short- 
comings. Several years of this stand- 
ard have improved the quality in our 
courses strikingly, and the students 
are now carefully watching the dan- 
ger line. Some day I hope to see the 
deadline at 85—‘‘good’’—but _ this 
must come slowly while the rest of 
the university carries students along 
as satisfactory if they attain 77. Of 
course, such a standards reduces en- 
rollment sharply; when we first be- 
gan enforcing it the semester weed- 
ings eliminated fully 20 per cent of 
the students and even now they cost 
10 or 15 per cent. 

I am convinced also that we main- 
tain higher standards of punctuality, 
quality, faithfulness, and intelligence 
than the rest of the campus. The 
work required per credit is fully 50 
per cent greater than in the average 
academic course, and the penalties for 
late and careless work are very se- 
vere. Only the law school and engi- 
neering college have similar stand- 
ards. That is as it should be, since 
journalism is a professional course. I 
admit that we first established these 
standards largely as a defense—be- 
cause journalism was in danger of 
being looked upon as an easy course 
—perhaps just because it was inter- 
esting. There was fear that the new 
standards would drive away many 
students. They did, at first, but in 
time the students came to accept them 
and now I think the students take 
pride in the rigorous standards. We 
are very frank in announcing each 
fall that we have too many students 
and only the very good can stay with 
us—the whole wide university is open 
to the others who have come to college 
only for a good time. 

In the maintenance of these stand- 
ards, we have found it best to confine 
our curriculum to a few intensive 
courses, with a large amount of per- 
sonal attention for each student, 
rather than to scatter our instruc- 


tional energy over a larger number of 
thinner courses. When the reporting 
students complained some years ago 
that we were requiring too much 
work for three credits, we had them 
fill out time cards to show just what 
they were doing—and eventually we 
increased the amount of written work. 

Such standards allow but few unfit 
to the junior year and still fewer to 
reach graduation. 

5. Efforts to separate the fit from 
the unfit that involve going below 
freshman year with methods of re- 
eruiting the best fitted high school 
graduates have not been so successful. 
It was thought that the work with 
high school newspaper editors— 
through the Central Interscholastic 
Press Association—would tend to 
bring into journalism the students 
best fitted for it. But the statistics 


of our freshman classes do not bear 
this out, since the average high schoo! 
editor has little intention of taking 


up journalism as a career—his news- 
paper is simply a school activity 
More successful has been the work 
with high school teachers of journa- 
lism in special summer session 
courses; through these courses we 
have told many high school teachers 
how to select suitable students for 
journalism and how to prepare them 
for further professional study. 

The best students are brought in 
probably by three different influences 
—(1) successful graduates; (2) the 
textbooks produced by the depart- 
ment; and (3) the reputation for 
high standards that has been deve- 
loped. 

How to Make the Fit More Fit 
The ideas that I have to contribute on 
the problem of making the fit more 
fit I shall discuss very briefly—in 
fact, perhaps only tabulate them— 
because you are already familiar with 
many of them. There are at least 
18 of them that may be suggested : 

1. It is well to keep control of jour- 
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nalism students through a faculty ad- 
visory system extending throughout 
the four years. With us, each incom- 
ing freshman is assigned to a faculty 
adviser who is a member of the jour- 
nalism staff. He acts as the student’s 
adviser through the two pre-journa- 
lism years and the two prefessional 
years, and comes to know him 
thoroughly. 

2. I have always favored requiring 
journalism students to take the 
standard Bachelor of Arts course. 
They thus have the best and most 
cultural college course, in addition 
to the professional journalism work. 
Although we formerly permitted the 
Ph. B. in some eases, we now insist 
upon the B. A. 

3. Rigorous control of the back- 
ground academic courses is quite as 
essential as attention to the profes- 
sional courses. Our requirements in 
economies, political science, history, 
psychology, philosophy, sociology, ete. 
are aS definite and as carefully en- 
foreed as the journalistic require- 
ments. To make room for an adequate 
amount of of this background work, 
we keep the total of journalistic hours 
down to about one-fifth of the hours 
required for graduation, and take 
pains that a careful balance is main- 
tained each year. 

4. While requiring the full B. A. 
schedule of foreign language study, 
it seems well to insist upon concen- 
tration upon one language until an 
easy reading knowledge is gained. 
French is of course the preferred lan- 
guage. 

5. While insisting upon a mark of 
“high fair’’ (83) in our own courses, 
it is well to require a similar standard 
in other academic subjects, even 
though the college as a whole may 
carry along students of lower average. 
At present we have strong doubts of 
any student who averages below 
“‘good,’’ and I hope to see the day 
when we shall carry along only the 


so-class ‘‘upper group’’ student— 
whose average is entirely ‘‘good’’ or 
better. 

6. English continues to be a prob- 
lem. Higher standards must be main- 
tained than in the average English 
composition class, partly because we 
must overcome the example of care- 
less English set by some newspapers. 
Above all, we must turn out students 
who can write well, and I suppose we 
devote more thought to this than to 
any other problem. Word diets, 
banned words, exercises for increas- 
ing vocabulary, encouragement of 
pride in style, the posting of the 
best and the poorest work, and other 
artificial devices all aid, but more 
must be done. The idea that ‘‘it is 
possible to write too well for journa- 
lism’’ is hard to eradicate. 

7. Strong emphasis by the depart- 
ment on various scholastic honors is 
worth while. It is well to have con- 
spicuously posted an honor roll of 
members of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Sigma Delta Chi, Theta 
Sigma Phi. Journalism students 
need this more than others. 

8. Personal contacts between stu- 
dent and faculty must be developed 
more and more. Weekly conferences 
are worth while in reporting—month- 
ly conferences in feature writing and 
other composition courses—small sec- 
tions in the copy desk course. The 
best teaching is done in this way and, 
now that textbooks replace much of 
the lecturing, more and more classes 
may be converted into round table 
discussions. 

9. Realistic practice work offers the 
best means of evaluating student abil- 
ity and personality. Most of us have 
progressed beyond the classroom 
‘‘make believe’’ exercises of early 
days. Our student reportorial exer- 
cises are actual newspaper stories 
written for print; our copy desk 
groups handle copy hot off the wire; 
our classes in editorial writing are 
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sanctum conferences; our feature 
articles appear in the Sunday supple- 
ments. The essence of journalism is 
‘writing for print’’ and the printer’s 
ink test is the most convincing one. 
10. Accuracy is best taught 
through concrete day-by-day lessons, 
some of them very bitter ones. The 
boy reporter who recently stirred up 
a rumpus by carelessly misusing a 
word in an agricultural story won’t 
forget it for some time for he was 
called in to participate in the peace 
conference. Another boy who is also 
an officer in the cadet corps and by 
bad judgment in a published story 
brought the wrath of the commandant 
upon his head won’t forget that. 
Accuracy bureaus, severe penalties, 
accuracy quizzes, and all such de- 
vices are of value, but the bitter les- 
son is the best. And only printer’s 


ink delivers the lesson properly. 
11. Ethies, in the same way, may 
best be taught by the case method. 


Lectures and readings have their 
place, but much of the lecturer’s 
breath is wasted. Every week enough 
ethical problems turn up among the 
assignments handled by the reporting 
class to warrant devoting one weekly 
class hour to a testimonial meeting on 
problems encountered by the class— 
at the request of the students who 
met the problems. Copy desk discus- 
sions of the effect on the public ex- 
erted by a particular headline or 
headline word bring a new point of 
view. One actual concrete experience 
is frequently remembered more vivid- 
ly than a semester of lectures. All of 
which will indicate that I put little 
stock in the lecture method anyway. 

12. The reading habit should be 
fostered by the department efforts. 
Frequent mimeographed bibliogra- 
phies of worthwhile books—journalis- 
tie and otherwise—should be handed 
out. Constant references to periodi- 
eal and newspaper articles should 
open up new fields. As for textbooks 


—I require two or three in every class 
and then give the class a complete list 
of all the others. This effort js 
wasted on some students, of course. 
but I notice the effect on many of 
them. Some make so many references 
to current literature that they show 
me up in my own reading. 

13. More emphasis on inspiration 
is sometimes desirable. We have noted 
in our school that, because of our ef- 
fort to hold up higher standards than 
are seen in some papers, to encourage 
imitation of the better papers, and to 
give a vision of the future, we were 
perhaps stressing the critical aspect 
too much. It has seemed wise there- 
fore to assign more readings that will 
encourage the inspirational, perhaps 
romantic, side of journalism a bit 
more. The students should go into 
the profession severely critical of bad 
work, but at the same time full of in- 
spiration to do better work. The 
vision is not to be despised. 

14. Greater differentiation of train- 
ing for various fields of journalism 
helps many students to find their 
niches. The newspaper is not all of 
journalism; there are many other 
branches. Reportorial work is per- 
haps the best foundation, but many a 
good trade journal editor would be a 
poor stick on the city hall run. We 
recognized that some years ago by 
marking out four divisions at the be- 
ginning of the junior year, each in- 
cluding the same foundation courses 
—journalistic and otherwise — but 
each branching out into special ad- 
vanced courses. The four divisions 
at present are: general newspaper 
group, including the magazine field ; 
community journalism; advertising 
and journalism ; and teaching of jour- 
nalism. The time is about ripe, I be- 
lieve, for a further subdivision that 
will have more to do with the back- 
ground academic courses than with 
journalistic courses. / 

15. Special work for women stu- 
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dents is an aspect of this. For a num- 
ber of years we have offered a special 
course for women students under the 
name, ‘‘Women’s § Departments.’’ 
Somewhat later we added a teacher- 
training course to fit them for teach- 
ing journalistic writing and advising 
student publications in high schools. 
All of this is based on that idea that, 
althought not every women is fitted 
for newspaper work, she may be fitted 
for some other branch of journalism. 
Such a broadening of the field has 
saved us from the embarrassment in- 
cident to the persistent influx of wo- 
men students into journalism courses. 

16. To keep out the ‘‘browsers’’ is 
another way to raise standards. In 
the early days when journalism was 
glad to get students from anywhere, 
most of the courses were open to elec- 
tion by students in other departments 
who were seeking novelties. One by 


one we have shut the doors of the 
professional courses to non-journalis- 


tie students. Now only three or four 
of our most elementary courses are 
open to them—such doors as may well 
be kept open for excellent journalis- 
tic material that occasionally wanders 
in. But the effect on the other 
courses is remarkable, for of course 
the pace of every class is usually set 
by the lower half of the class. 

17. A weekly faculty round table 
or seminar, by keeping the teachers 
on their toes, raises the tone of in- 
struction. For a number of years we 
have maintained such a faculty study 
group, including everyone from di- 
rector to assistants, and delving now 
into codes of ethics, now into political 
science, now into sociology, now into 
psychology, and again into anything 
else related to public opinion and the 
press. At times it is supplemented by 
other faculty round-tables discussing 
the teaching methods of particular 
courses. Plainly this lifts the teach- 
ing above the routine of marking stu- 
dent papers or helping publish a stu- 


dent newspaper; it encourages a 
scholarly attitude and stimulates the 
group of graduate students working 
in the department. And I may say 
that from such round tables has come 
the inspiration for some of the 14 
books produced by members of our de- 
partment. 

18. The ‘‘Family ecircle’’ idea in 
the student body is even more valu- 
able. We like to boast that the stu- 
dents of the Course in Journalism are 
‘‘the most compact large group on 
the Wisconsin campus.’’ Although 
they number 350, I know of no 
smaller group that approaches them 
in solidarity. This is no accident. It 
has been fostered by every device of 
club, fraternity, mixer, and com- 
munity project that we could invent. 
We welcome the freshmen into ‘‘the 
journalism family’’ and encourage 
pride in it—not the foolish college 
spirit sort of pride but a desire to be- 
come a distinguished member of an 
energetic working-group. Obviously, 
in a university of 8,000 heterogeneous 
young atoms, such an atmosphere 
brings into the journalism school 
some of the community of interest 
that is to be found in a small college. 
Every bit of it aids in sorting the fit 
from the unfit, and stimulating the 
fit to become more fit. 

A litle mimeographed house organ 
devoted to the journalism family—a 
device that we have tried from time 
to time—might well be used to carry 
the same idea further. 
< Some Dreams of the Future 

Not all my dreams of journalism 
teaching have yet come true because 
the times are not quite ripe. But here 
are a few dreams that belong in this 
discussion—one sentence each: 

1. I hope that an apprenticeship of 
at least one sumer on a newspaper 
staff will sometime be a requirement 
for admission to the junior year in a 
school of journalism. 

2. Sometime perhaps one year of 
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graduate work may be correlated 
with the two years of pre-journalism 
and the two years of professional 
journalism in such a way as to en- 
courage more prospective journalists 
to stay in college five years—with the 
last year entirely free of so-called 
‘*student activities.”’ 

3. I hope to see a gradual increase 
in the number of credits required for 
graduation so that we may pull ahead 
of the regular college course as far 
as the economics of newspaper em- 
ployment will permit. 

4. In a large university where all 
English composition is handled by 
one department, I hope to see journa- 
lism students segregated into special 
freshmen English classes in which the 
aim will be to show the desirability of 
combining literary quality with jour- 
nalistie writing. 

5. I hope to see more fundamental 
orientation courses given by various 
departments — notably elementary 
law, anthropology, philosophy, so- 
ciology, the natural sciences—to give 
journalism students a broad founda- 
tion without getting them too much 
into the specialist’s point of view. 


6. The number of outside student 
activities will some day, I hope, be 
limited to one so that the journalism 
student who is now inclined to spatter 
his talent as publicity agent for di- 
verse activities will learn by achievy- 
ing success in one activity. 

7. And is it too much to hope that 
some day we shall obtain a standing 
whereby we may refuse to handle any 
but the so-called ‘‘upper grade”’ stu- 
dents—those who show themselves to 
be better than average in all their 
university studies. 


But, after all, I should like to wind 
up these scattering and promiscuous 
ideas by coming to a flat-footed econ- 
clusion. The one best device to sep- 
arate the fit from the unfit, to make 
the fit more fit, and to improve the 
quality of journalism students in 
general—is personal contact between 
teacher and student. The real eval- 
uating, the real teaching, the real in- 
spiring are done over the office desk 
and not on the classroom platform. | 
don’t care who does the lecturing, if 
a good teacher meets the students in 
the personal conferences. 





The board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has authorized the 
president to organize a school of 
journalism conferring the degree of 
bachelor of science in journalism. 





The school of journalism at the 
University of Georgia will soon be 


housed in a new $215,000 building for 
journalism and commerce now under 
construction. 





The University of Oklahoma is ask- 
ing the legislature for a new journa- 
lism building to house its school of 
journalism. 





Developing Quality Students 


By J. O. Simmons 


From A. A. 


MOST important factor in rais- 

ing the quality of students in 
professional courses in journalism is 
to see that the entering students each 
year have enough potential qualities 
to be raised. In my remarks I will 
refer to our experience at Syracuse, 
and at the outset I wish to say that 
our department has had great assis- 
tance because of the general raising 
of entrance requirements, particular- 
ly in the past two years. 

In addition to a careful appraisal 
of all who elect the professional four- 
year course in journalism we make it 
a point to go out after those who show 
aptitude for journalistic work during 
their high school courses. 

The first journalism course is a 
most important one. During this 


time we apply tests to find if the stu- 
dent possesses aptitude along lines of 


journalistic endeavor. Last fall | 
took charge of registering each fresh- 
man—about 40 in all. Each student 
was interviewed to find out what he 
already knew about the profession, its 
demands, salary to be expected, and 
its rewards and drawbacks as a life 
work, 

In this test we also included (1) 
personulity of the students, (2) phys- 
ical condition, and (3) evidence of 
the urge or desire to write. In the 
latter case we found that a large num- 
ber of the entering students worked 
on a high school publication or did 
occasional correspondence work for 
the local paper. Some very good stu- 
dents have had no previous writing 
experience. 

Possible handicaps to the success of 
those entering newspaper work are 
also considered. Impediments in 
speech or hearing may be too much of 


‘ publication. 
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a disadvantage. If they are it is bet- 
ter to advise the student to enter 
some vocation in which these factors 
will not be so important. 

Each student is required to submit 
facts about his career up-to-date for 
what we call the morgue. The in- 
formation is card-indexed and it is an 
aid to us in analyzing journalistic 
possibilities, development of a strong 
professional spirit, and the students 
aim in the business of writing. 

Individual conferences outside of 
the class room make it possible for 
faculty members to be perfectly frank 
with the student about unfavorable 
traits, and often these conferences 
are helpful in correcting faults. Fa- 
vorable traits are likewise noted and 
encouragement given. This enables 
the student to shape his own career 
to a considerable extent upon advice 
given by his instructor as a result of 
observation of his class work. 

The response by the student to 
assignments given during his first 
journalism course is important and 
should be carefully checked. What 
the student likes to do is worth noting. 
Yet the fundamentals the student 
finds difficulty in mastering should be 
assigned to him in order that he may 
discipline himself early in his career 
for almost any kind of work he would 
be called upon to do in the field of 
journalism. A college course cannot 
be too exacting in this respect. 

Dependability and its importance 
in newspaper work must be empha- 
sized at the very start. If an assign- 
ment is given and it takes long past 
the students dinner hour to complete, 
it is something that is common in 
practically all forms of writing for 
The manner in which a 
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student handles an assignment en- 
ables the instructor to find out :—is 
he conscientious, is he enthusiastic 
about his work, does he show original- 
ity and freshness in his writing, does 
he show development in speed and 
precision in getting work done, does 
he get his assignments in on time 
or does he fall down and offer alibis, 
and above all can he see and hear 
accurately and express himself ad- 
equately ? 

The student in journalism should 
be continually on trial—day after 
day. Lessons learned when he is 
young will make him much better 
qualified to advance in journalistic 
work when he finishes his college 


work and takes a position in newspa- 
per or other publication work. The 
attitude may very well be of the in- 
structor as an exacting city editor. 
He has so much white space to fill in 
a newspaper daily. 


Does each one of 
his students turn in what he is asked 
to do each class session? Does he 
offer suggestions which show he is 
ever on the alert to produce more 
than just the minnimum? Can he 
pitch in and make up for what some 
of the cogs in the machine miss? And 
above all, does he just try to fill space 
with copy or does he endeavor to im- 
prove the quality of his work with the 
idea of making each assignment a 
masterpiece within the limit of his 
possibilities ? 

During the early period then the 
student should be on trial and he 
should know it. If he fails in a 
given piece of work the importance of 
failure should be firmly impressed 
upon him. If he does so repeatedly, 
just two things happen: (1) either he 
will drop out of the class of his own 
volition; or (2) be flunked at the 
mid-semester. Occasionally it takes a 
flunk to awaken the possibilities in a 
person. Perhaps he will show that he 
can make a comeback. I have seen 


it happen quite often. Probably less 
than one-fourth will fall by the way 
side when the year is up. , 

A nucleus of real workers should 
be ready for the reporting and ad. 
vanced courses. But there can be no 
let up. The instructor must be even 
more exacting in his demands. As. 
signments in reporting, feature writ. 
ing, editorial writing and creative 
writing should be appraised with an 
even keener eye for detail and pre. 
ciseness. 

In the seeond, third, and fourth 
years each of our students is required 
to keep a notebook with clippings of 
his newspaper or magazine reading 
habit. In addition he is required to 
have clippings of original writings he 
has produced in newspapers number- 
ing a minimum of 100 inches each 
year. The variety and quality of his 
work is reflected in this notebook 
based on class room assignments and 
assignments of his own creations. 

Students must be encouraged to de- 
velop a critical attitude toward each 
others work particularly with respect 
to accuracy and ethical standards 
Trying out his stories on his fellow 
students should be an added stimulus 
to produce the best of which he is 
capable. 

Stimulus toward a higher degree of 
attainment is afforded in many of our 
journalism schools in one manner or 
another. I have in mind the annual 
scholarship award of $250 tuition, 
offered yearly by one of our local 
newspapers to the journalism student 
who writes the best example of all 
four of the following articles: a news 
story, a feature story, an editorial 
and a critical review of a book or a 
drama. Each year this has brought 
out a competition in our classes which 
is decidedly advantageous in promot- 
ing quality in journalistic contribu- 
tions of a practical and tangible 
nature. 
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Other projects might be mentioned, 
such as an award for the best thesis 
on a current problem of research in 
journalism, or the newspaper as an 
agent of publie service. 

Near the close of each year the best 
students in a number of our schools 
of journalism are picked to take over 
the publication of a day’s issue of a 
newspaper. Certainly the quality 
student finds reward for being chosen 
a member of such a staff. After all 
the students you would choose to 
make up the staff of a newspaper are 
the ones who have developed their 
qualities to the point where they can 
be entrusted with responsibility in an 
actual newspaper capacity. 

The two leading fraternities, Sigma 
Delta Chi, for the men, and Theta 
Sigma Phi for the women, are com- 
posed of leaders. They are doing 
much to raise the quality among our 
students. Election to membership in 
these organizations is an attainment 
which is coveted by many. 

The student who advances faster 
than the others deserves to be put on 
his own initiative. He may work out 
his own assignments as they exem- 
plify class work problems and develop 
initiative which is the delight of 


every newspaper or magazine execu- 
tive. When quality evidences itself it 
should be encouraged to the utmost. 
Outstanding newspaper workers are 
needed more today than ever before 
in the history of journalism. Men and 
women with initiative, vision, ability, 
high ethical purpose, and the ability 
to choose between the wheat and the 
chaff in modern social progress 
should be given every opportunity to 
rise to the top and they will be wel- 
comed in the journalistic world at 
large. 

There is not a journalism teacher 
who cannot pick a good percentage 
from among his students to whom he 
would enthrust some of the hardest 
newspaper tasks in reporting, feature 
writing, even editorial writing or 
problems of policy. These are the stu- 
dents who have been innoculated with 
journalistic enterprise and it has 
worked. Any teacher will find the 
highest compensation of his labor in 
this type of student. Even though 
his teaching load be heavy he will 
give extra time to develop those who 
want to be developed. We should give 
more attention to the leaders, for 
leaders are what the newspaper pro- 
fession needs. 


Weeding Out the Unfit 


By Frep J. LAaze.u 
From A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings 


HE School of Journalism at the 

University of Iowa is trying to 
keep a step ahead of the modern met- 
ropolitan newspaper. The emphasis 
is on the word trying. Newspaper 
editors and publishers will probably 
chorus with a smile that we shall do 
well if we keep within shooting dis- 
tance of them as they leap along in 
the multicolored light of popularity 
and protest in their pursuit of the 
pot of gold. 


Astonishing has been the progress 
made by the modern metropolitan 
newspaper. Perhaps the growth 
made since Pulitzer began in 1883 
equals the growth from Ben Harris 
in 1690 up to that time. Certainly 
the growth made since Greeley in 
1861 threw the first stereotyping stuff 
out of an upstairs window because it 
had trickled through the floor and 
yellowed his white whiskers, has been 
fully as great as that between Publick 
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Occurrences and the first issue of the 
New York Tribune, printed with 
stereotyped plates and a rotary press. 

To be sure, the growth has been in 
size and financial strength rather than 
in quality. Newspaper stories are writ- 
ten no better now than they were 
done for Dana on the New York Sun. 
Newspaper editorials have no more 
influence now than they had when 
Greeley was writing with such clarity 
and felicity of expression for the New 
York Tribune; perhaps not so much. 

Aside from commercial growth 
there have been two notable lines of 
improvement in newspapers. The 
first is the application of psycholog- 
ical science to the text and typo- 
graphy of advertising; it is not so 
evident in the news columns. The 
second is the really great advance in 
newspaper art. Consider the art of 


the Christian Science Monitor; the 
rotogravure pages of the New York 
Times; the colorato section of the Chi- 


eago Tribune. 

Newspaper progress in the future 
is likely to be made along these two 
lines. News writers will follow the 
advertising writers in applying psy- 
chology to their work. The great news- 
papers have tried to provide news for 
every one of their many groups of 
readers, small and great; but there 
are evidences that much of their work 
has been done on the trial and error 
method. Just now crime news is 
getting a great trial; but waves of 
popular protest indicate that there is 
also much error. Many papers have 
made a survey of their groups; few 
have made a scientific study of reader 
interest of such groups. Too many 
newspaper men we have met have 
been unable to analyze or even to de- 
fine the terms reader interest and 
human interest. 

Newspapers in the larger cities are 
printing turlongs of reading matter 
every day; but many of the longer 
stories are insufferably dull and the 


average reader tunes out on most of 
them after he has listened to the head. 
lines and has read the leads. 

The manufacturers of typecasting 
and composing machines are doing 
much to aid the newspaper’s pro. 
gress. They have sent their experts 
to the richest treasuries of typo- 
graphy to fetch the punches and 
matrices of the most beautiful types 
that have been cast since the days of 
Gutenberg. Coister gives the famous 
‘white letter’’ of Jenson. Garamond 
and Geoffrey Tory have been resur- 
rected. The Elzevirs would be the 
first to admit that their graceful and 
yet sturdy types have been improved 
by the modern type cutters. Bodoni 
book has atoned for Bodoni as first 
recut. Caslon has been revived in al- 
most as many varieties as a famous 
brand of pickles. Bertram Goodhue 
died too soon, but he left us Chelten- 
ham and now the sun of Oswald 
Cooper is rising above the typogra- 
phical horizon. Frederick Goudy, 
making a brilliant beginning with 
Goudy Bold has since given us the 
lovely Kennerley and dozens of other 
bright faces. Scotch Roman is seen 
in its inviting simplicity in advertis- 
ing sections. Baskerville, Narciss, 
Moreau le Jeune are coming; and 
there are many others. 

They are all in the advertising sec- 
tions however, competing for the 
money of the merchant. None of them 
is used to interest the reader of the 
news and the editorials. The reader 
is given the one thing that the news 
editor guesses is essential—as many 
words as can be crowded into every 
spare inch of news space. The reader 
is cheated and his eyes are almost 
ruined by the news types of nearly 
every daily newspaper in America. 
No wonder he quits reading news 
stories by the time he has reached the 
end of the second paragraph. 

The Schools of Journalism, watch- 
ing the mad race for circulation and 
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the frenzied effort to get every possi- 
ble word of dull stories printed upon 
more or less muddy paper in about 
as unreadable type faces as the world 
has seen since Jenson, may easily dis- 
cern a better road to reader interest 
and circulation through the gateway 
of brevity, wit, and legibility. There 
are some signs that the tabloids have 
seen it also. Their pages are smaller, 
their stories are shorter, but in some 
instances, their types are open-faced 
oldstyle instead of the monotonous 
moderns that are used to grind down 
reader patience and eyesight by the 
newspaper juggernauts of words. 
The newspaper world is constantly 
changing. No one ean confidently 
predict what the modern newspaper 
will be next year, next month, even 
next week. It is less than a century 
since Ben Day started the New York 
Sun with his tall hat scarcely full of 
type. It is less than seven decades 
since the first cylinder steam driven 


press, less than three since the first 
rotogravure and we have no certain 


knowledge that the rotogravure 
presses have permanent places in 
newspaper press rooms. Already Ger- 
many is sending her huge offset mul- 
ticolor printing machines to the 
United States. Already she has a 
New York headquarters for their dis- 
tribution. Already New York Uni- 
versity announces a complete course 
in lithographic photography and en- 
graving. lowa University is happy 
in the knowledge that Dr. Charles H. 
Weller the director of her School of 
Journalism, has been offering such 
courses several years. 

Psychological approaches to the 
news, better newspaper tyography 
and art are two of the ways in which 
the schools of journalism may venture 
to think they are leading, rather than 
tagging the newspapers. 

But they must not forget that be- 
fore they can hope to make much stir 
in the world of the active newspaper 


they must send out graduates able to 
do the newspaper’s work at least as 
well as the men already in newspaper 
offices. Desk men on many leading 
newspapers complain they have not 
yet had the good fortune to employ 
any newly-fledged graduate of a 
school of journalism who is able to do 
acceptable work in the newspaper of- 
fice without a great deal of additional 
training. We heard that from Mr. 
Ochs and his managing editor last 
year. Mr. Graves, the manager of 
Wide World Photos, told me then 
that he could place thirty men who 
were competent to evaluate and to 
prepare art copy for The Times and 
its syndicated services. He begged 
the schools of Journalism to train 
such men. We have one now working 
for him. 

‘The schools of journalism cannot 
afford to be satisfied with their work 
until their reporters can go into any 
town and get and write news as 
thoroughly as it is now being obtained 
and as well as it is now being written. 
They must not cease their intensive 
drills until the graduates from their 
copy desks can sit ‘‘on the rim,’’ or 
even ‘‘in the slot’’ of any newspaper 
office, small or great—and get away 
with it. Their editorial writers must 
know not only the beauty and 
strength of good English, not alone 
the technique of good editorial writ- 
ing; they must know congress as well 
as the sports writer knows a football 
team—they must have a wide ac- 
quaintance with men, affairs, events. 
They must never be taught as in a 
cloister; at every possible opportun- 
ity there must be shown the world as 
it is. 

The graduates of the schools of 
journalism must be taught what to 
do, how to do it with the speed that 
modern journalism exacts from her 
workers, and they must above all be 
taught why they are doing it, or why 
they should refrain from doing it. 
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The why is frequently the best element 
of newspaper lead, and the why is 
certainly the thing to emphasize in all 
good teaching. 

They must possess the knowledge, 
they must have the skill and the 
speed, they must have the ambition to 
lead and not to follow, they must 
have the spirit of contribution to their 
paper, to their readers, to the state, 
to journalism, and to themselves be- 
fore they can truly be called profes- 
sional journalists. 

How shall we lift them to that high 
plane? One of the ways would be 
for colleges and universities to weed 
out the unfit product of the high 
schools by rigid entrance examina- 
tions instead of accepting their high 
school diplomas as prima facie evi- 
dence of fitness for higher education. 

Perhaps the high schools are doing 
as well as they can. But every teacher 
of journalism knows that their gradu- 
ates are woefully lacking in some 
simple elementary things that even 
the beginner in journalism ought to 
know. 

A newspaper man must know how 
to spell. But a large percentage of 
high school graduates don’t. 

A newspaper man must know how 
to write fairly good English. Many 
high school graduates don’t. They 
may have graduated from the high 
school with good grades. They may 
even have worked on the high school 
paper under a competent supervisor. 
But many of them would not know 
good grammar from bad if they met 
it on the street. Therefore the schools 
and courses in college journalism 
have to spend too much precious time 
teaching elementary subjects which 
belong to the high school and the 
grade schools. 

As we look at the problem in Iowa 
there is protection in the regulation 
that a freshman student shall spend 
all of his year in acquiring a pre- 
scribed cultural background. Journa- 


lism does not get him until the see. 
ond year—by which time many of 
the obviously unfit have been weeded 
out. 

If we are to raise journalism to the 
plane of the professions we must 
make students work harder. There js 
reason to fear that too many boys and 
girls register for journalism courses 
under the delusion that journalism js 
merely a subject like botany, or his. 
tory, and not a profession like law. 
medicine, or engineering. At the very 
beginning they should learn that 
journalism is a difficult and exacting 
profession ,although a most delightfu] 
one for those who earnestly desire t 
dedicate all their time, all their 
talents, all their ambition to it. 

Courses and schools of journalism 
have been too eager for numbers 
There has been, there is, in nearly all 
schools, a tendency to judge the value 
of a dean or a director by the num- 
ber of students he can attract to his 
courses. The consequence is that too 
many young men and women who 
have ‘‘had journalism’’ are going to 
newspaper and magazine offices with- 
out either the science, the skill, or 
the earnest, diligent, self-sacrificing 
spirit that are demanded in such 
offices. 

Journalism will not rank with 
other professions until the number 
rag has been dragged down and the 
quality flag run up and nailed to the 
masthead. That means hard work, 
honest work, intelligent work in every 
one of the journalism courses and a 
certain plucking out of those who 
cannot or will not rise to the degree 
of energy, originality, resourceful- 
ness of skill, of fertility of ideas, of 
exaltation of ideals demanded by 
every profession worthy of that noble 
name. 

The graduate of a school of jour- 
nalism who goes into a newspaper of- 
fice is judged not by the size of the 
institution from whence he came, not 
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by the number of instructors on its 
journalism faculty, not by the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the jour- 
nalism courses, not by his Sigma 
Delta Chi pin, but by the quality of 
stories he hands to his city editor dur- 
ing the first week, by his first night’s 
work upon the copydesk, by the first 
half dozen editorials he submits to 
the chief editorial writer, by his 
general adaptability in the office, and 
by the sort of suggestions he makes 
when his boss has a tough problem 
or is in the hole and wants somebody 
to show him the right way out. And 
the school which has graduated this 
young man gets a rating commen- 
surate with his own. 

The recital of these obvious facts 
impels me to declare that the surest 
way to raise the quality of students 
in professional courses in journalism 
is to raise the teaching qualities of the 
instructional staff. Theirs is a high 
and holy responsibility. They are 
teaching the young men and women 
who are to write truth, honor, accu- 
racy, decency for thousands of fami- 
lies to read—to write it with such 
charm that all of it shall be read, and 
with such fineness of purpose that it 
shall bring benefit to the race, as well 
as glory to their profession. These 
teachers cannot once afford to walk 
into the class room without the most 
thorough study of the subject they 
are to present and of the manner in 
which they shall present it. Unless 
they feel the thrill of true teaching 
blood coursing in their veins unless 
their pulses beat a bit faster as they 
face the class with its challenge to 
keep every member of it interested 
until the very end of the hour, they 
had better dig ditches, sell peanuts, 
do research work—anything except 
try to teach. 

The first business of a member of 
a journalism faculty is to terch. If 
he prepares for that work thoroughly 


and does it brilliantly all other bene- 
fits shall be added unto him and his 
graduate students when they go out 
into the worid shall rise up and eall 
him blessed. 

The Iowa school of Journalism be- 
lieves that another way to raise the 
quality of its professional students 
is to give them as much contact as 
possible with the technical side of 
their profession, outside as well as in- 
side the university. They publish a 
newspaper six days every week, not 
merely a campus paper, but a newspa- 
per, with a city page, or pages, and a 
large Associated Press telegraph re- 
port. They issue five other student 
publications, all of which are printed 
in their own shop. Once a year they 
travel 120 miles in order to do all of 
the work on five editions of the Des 
Moines Register, the largest newspa- 
per in the state. Twice a year they 
ge to another town to issue two other 
daily newspapers. Once a year the 
class in community weekly goes to a 
nearby town, gathers and writes all 
the news and editorials, designs, 
writes and sells all the advertising for 
a 24-page community weekly. Mem- 
bers of the various classes serve as 
reporters and copyreaders for the 
evening newspaper published in Iowa 
City. The class in editorial writing 
in addition to writing the editorials 
for the Daily Iowan, their own paper, 
are now writing editorials for the 
Press-Citizen, the evening newspaper. 
One member of the class is sponsor 
for the high school newspaper. 

All of this work, in our opinion, 
helps to raise the quality of profes- 
sional journalism at our school. It 
gives the students contacts with men 
and affairs, and provides abundant 
material for study in the class rooms. 
It helps to restrain their egotism and 
elarify their ideas. It prevents them 
from waltzing out into the world, 
like modern Don Quixotes, too ready 
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to criticise what wiser men than they 
are doing, and so cocksure of so many 
things that are not so. 

Finally it may be said that journa- 
lism students will never be raised to 
the true professional level as long as 
journalism courses are merely part 
of the four years work for a liberal 
arts degree. Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is organized in the 
liberal arts college requiring 24 hours 
of prescribed work for a major in 
journalism. But we do not regard 24 
hours as sufficient equipment for pro- 
fessional work. Graduates who re- 
ceive our certificate in journalism 
must have done forty hours work in 
journalism and closely allied courses. 
But there is danger lest this be done 
at the sacrifice of the broad cultural 
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courses which must be had to build 
the necessary background for the 
truly professional graduate. 

The work should go on at least two 
more years, part of the time in resi- 
dence and the remainder of the time 
in the active field of journalism. To 
this graduate work only such students 
should be admitted as have shown 
marked promise of making contribu- 
tions to the science and art of the pro- 
fession. Such students, with two 


years intensive training in theory 
and practice, will possess not only a 
brilliance of technique, but will also 
be able to add, from a fertility of 
ideas and by an adherence to ideals, 
the qualities which will exalt and en- 
noble their chosen profession. 


Official Notices 


New Constitution of the American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism 


Adopted at Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 28, 1926 
Article I. Name 

This organization shall be known as 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. 

Article II. Purpose 

The purpose of this Association is the 
improvement of education in preparation 
for the profession of journalism. 

Article III. Membership 

Section 1. Any school, course, or de- 
partment of journalism in the United 
States may be elected to membership in 
this Association, provided it meets the re- 
quirements for membership as set forth 
in this article of the constitution. 

Section 2. Membership in this Asso- 
ciation shall be by institution, each in- 
stitution being entitled to one vote, al- 
though it may be represented at any 
meeting by more than one delegate. 

Section 3. No school, course, or de- 
partment of journalism shall be eligible 
for membership in this Association un- 
less it has complied with the following 
requirements: 

First—Instruction in preparation for 
journalism shall be organized as a sepa- 
rate academic unit offering an under- 
graduate major; e.g., a school, course, 
or department of journalism; with a dean, 


director, or full professor at its head, and 
with at least two full-time teachers of 
journalism of professiorial rank. 

Second—At least one year of approved 
academic work shall be required for ad 
mission to professional courses in jour- 
nalism, and no courses in journalism 
given in the freshman year shall be 
credited toward the requirements for a 
degree in journalism. 

Third—The successful completion of 
four years’ work in a collge or university, 
consisting of not less than 120 semester 
units, shall be required for a bachelor’s 
degree by the school, course, or depart- 
ment of journalism. 

Fourth—The majority of students in 
the school, course, or department of jour- 
nalism shall be regularly enrolled as 
candidates for a bachelor or a master’s 
degree. 

Fifth—In adition to the bachelor’s de- 
gree, some form of recognition should be 
conferred indicating that students re- 
ceiving the baccalaureate degree have suc- 
cessfully completed the professional re- 
quirements in journalism. 

/ $ixth—The four-year course leading to 
the bachelor’s degree in journalism shall 
normally include, in addition to profes- 
sional journalism courses, history, 
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economics, government and politics, soci- 
ology, literature, natural science, and 
psychology or philosophy. 

Seventh—The professional courses of- 
fered in journalism shall afford instruc- 
tion and practice in reporting, copy read- 
ing, editorial writing, and the writing of 
special articles; and instruction in the 
history of journalism, the principles or 
ethics of journalism (with particular re- 
ference to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the journalist to society), and the 
law of the press. 

Eighth—In journalism courses requir- 
ing writing and copy reading, the stu- 
dents shall have the advantage of con- 
stant individual criticism of their work 
by competent instructors, not by students 
or other assistants; and as far as possible 
students shall be given the benefit to be 
derived from seeing their work in print. 

Ninth—In courses in reporting students 
shall be required to cover regular news 
assignments ,and shall have the benefit of 
constant criticism by competent instruc- 
tors, not students or assistants, on the 
manner in which they handle such as- 
signments. 

Tenth—Studeénts shall not be given aca- 
demic credit for practical journalistic 
work unless such work is done under the 
immediate supervision of an instructor 
in journalism as a part of a regular 
course in journalism. 

Eleventh—The number of instructors 
in journalism shall be sufficient to insure 
careful attention to the individual needs 
of students, particularly in writing and 
copy reading courses, and the amount of 
class and laboratory work required of 
each instructor shall not exceed that of 
instructors in similar departments. 

Twelfth—Instructors shall be encour- 
aged to carry on research work and to 
contribute to the literature of the subject. 

Thirteenth—A collection of the stand- 
ard books on various phases of journa- 
lism shall be available for use of the stu- 
dents and students shall be required to 
familiarize themselves with these books. 

FPourteenth—Sufficient laboratory equip- 
ment shall be available in connection 
with instruction in the technique of jour- 
nalism to familiarize students with the 
methods of copy reading, and with typo- 
graphy and make-up. 

Fifteenth—A complete course in pre- 
paration for journalism shall have been 
organized in accordance with the Sixth 
Subsection and the courses outlined in 
the Seventh Subsection shall have been 
given for at least two academic years, 


before an institution shall be eligible for 
membership. 

Section 4. Any member of this Associa- 
tion that fails to maintain the require- 
ments set forth in Section 3 of this 
Article, or such requirements as may here 
after be adopted by this Association, 
shall be excluded from membership in 
this Association by vote at the annual 
meeting, but may be reinstated at a sub- 
sequent meeting by vote of the Associa- 
tion, provided that it has fulfilled satis- 
factorily the requirements with which it 
had failed to comply. 

Section 5. Applications for membership 
shall be filed in writing with the Chair- 
man of the Council on Education for 
Journalism at least 60 days in advance of 
the meeting at which the vote on appli- 
cation is to be taken, and shall be ac- 
companied by five copies of a statement 
showing how the institution is complying 
with the requirements for membership. 
Recommendations on all applications for 
membership shall be made by the Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism to the 
Association at its annual meeting. A fav- 
orable vote of two-thirds of the members 
of the Association shall be required for 
the election of new members. 

Section 6. The Council on Education 
for Journalism shall have power to call 
for reports from members in regard to 
the manner in which they are complying 
with the requirements for membership, 
particularly if complaints are filed with 
the Council concerning any member's 
compliance with these requirements. The 
Council shall report its findings in all 
matters pertaining to requirements for 
membership at the annual meeting of the 
Association. 

Article IV. Officers 

Section 1. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be a president, a vice-president, 
and a secretary-treasurer, and these three 
officers shall constitute the executive 
committee. 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected 
by ballot at the annual meeting and 
shall hold office until their successors are 
elected. 

Section 3. The secretary-treasurer at 
the annual meeting shall make a report 
of (1) the work of the Association, (2) 
the meetings and action of the executive 
committee, and (3) the receipts and ex- 
penditures during the year. 

Section 4. The Association shall also 
elect a Council on Education for Journa- 
lism consisting of five members to be 
chosen from the representatives of the 
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institutions holding memberships in this 
Association, but not more than one mem- 
ber shall be elected from one institution. 
One member of the Council shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Association and shall hold office for five 
years or until his successor is chosen. 
The Council shall choose one of its mem- 
bers as chairman. 
Article V. Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of this 
Association shall be at the time and place 
determined (1) by the Association at its 
meeting, (2) by the executive committee, 
or (3) by a referendum vote of the mem- 
bers. 

Section 2. A special meeting of the 
Association may be called by the execu- 
tive committee with the consent of the 
majority of the members. 

Section 3. Between the annual meet- 
ings of the Association the business of 
the Association shall be transacted by the 
executive committee which may call for 
a referendum vote from the members of 
the Association on any matter that in its 
judgment should be decided in this man- 
ner. 

Article VI. Dues 

The annual assessment on each insti- 
tution shall be twenty (20) dollars, pay- 
able in advance, and any institution that 
shall have failed to pay its assessment 
during the year shall be dropped from the 
Association but may be reinstated by a 
vote of the executive committee or the 
Association upon payment of the arrears 
in full. 

Article VII. Amendments 

This constitution may be amended by a 
majority vote of all members, the vote to 
be taken at any meeting, provided that 
the proposed amendment be submitted in 
writing to all members at least 20 days 
before it is to be voted upon. 
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Principles of Journalism 
The following Principles of Education 
for Journalism, as formulated by the 


Council on Education for Journalism, 
were adopted by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism and the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism on December 
30, 1924. 

Because of the importance of newspa- 
pers and periodicals to society and gov- 
ernment, adequate preparation is as neces- 
sary for all persons who desire to en- 
gage in journalism as it is for those who 
intend to practice law or medicine. No 


other profession has a more vital rela. 
tion to the welfare of society and to the 
success of democratic government than 
has journalism. No other profession re. 
quires a wider range of knowledge or 
greater ability to apply such knowledge 
to current events and problems than does 
journalism. Adequate preparation for 
journalism, therefore, must be sufficiently 
broad in scope to familiarize the future 
journalist with the important fields of 
knowledge, and sufficiently practical to 
show the application of the knowledge 
to the practice of journalism. 

Under present conditions the best 
means of acquiring this essential know- 
ledge and of learning its application is a 
four-year course of study in a college or 
university, including such subjects as 
history, economics, government and poli 
tics, sociology, literature, natural science, 
and psychology or philosophy. Not 
merely acquisition of knowledge but en- 
couragement to independent thinking and 
fearless search for truth should be the 
purpose of all courses in preparation for 
the profession of journalism. Instruc. 
tion in all subjects in the curriculum 
should be vitalized by research and con- 
tact with current developments, on the 
part of instructors. 

Preparation for journalism should also 
include instruction and practice in jour 
nalistic technique, and consideration of 
the responsibility of the journalist to 
society. All instruction in journalism 
should be based on a recognition of the 
function of the newspaper and other pub- 
lications in society and government, and 
should not be concerned merely with de- 
veloping proficiency in journalistic tech- 
nique. The aims and methods of instruc- 
tion should not be those of a trade school 
but should be of the same standard as 
those of other professional schools and 
colleges. 

Since a liberal education is recognized 
as essential for the journalist, the amount 
of instruction in journalistic technique 
should not constitute so large a part of 
the four-year course as to. exclude 
courses in other essential subjects. Al- 
though courses in the technique of jour- 
nalism will naturally be concentrated in 
the last two years of the four-year course, 
students in these years should also have 
the opportunity to pursue advanced work 
in such subjects as economics, govern- 
ment and politics, history, and literature. 

In all courses in journalism, as in 
courses in other subjects, instruction 
should be given by teachers with ade 
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quate preparation. The requirements for 
instructors in journalism should include 
at least a bachelor’s degree as well as 
practical journalistic experience. More- 


over, instruction in journalism should be 
vitalized by contact with current journa 
listic conditions, on the part of instruc- 
tors. 


Adventures in Editing 


For those who have an interest in 
current American literature, such a 
book as Charles Hanson Towne’s 
‘Adventures in Editing’’ (Apple- 
ton) will be valuable reading. And 
for those who are engaged in journa- 
listie work, or who contribute to the 
magazines and periodicals, this book 
is a storehouse of worthwhile infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Towne, though he has reached 
an age at which many editors are en- 
joying the pleasures of retirement, 
has always found so much pleasure 
and adventure in sitting in an edi- 
tor’s chair that only recently he as- 
sumed the editorial direction of Har- 
per’s Bazaar. 

Beginning his journalistic career 
when he was but 13 with a juvenile 
publication which he called ‘‘The 
Unique Monthly,’’ Mr. Towne admits 
in the book that he has never been 
able to overcome the magnetic charm 
of the smell of printer’s ink. He was 
a secretary at one time to the well 
known John Brisben Walker, of Cos- 
mopolitan magazine fame, who along 
with S. S. MeClure was responsible 
for the introduction of moderately 
priced magazines. Mr. Walker, 
though, became so interested in auto- 
mobiles and their manufacture that 
Mr. Towne found his association with 
him growing less and less satisfac- 
tory, and being more interested in 
magazines than automobiles, he 


changed his connections. 

It was as editor of The Smart Set 
Magazine, a periodical of which H. L. 
Mencken was at one time editor, that 
Mr. Towne, it seems, reached the 
highest peak in his editorial career. 
At least, it was while in this editorial 
chair that he ‘‘discovered’’ many 
writers, among them Cabell, who 
since have become ‘‘big names’’ in 
our periodical world. Alwatys en- 
thusiastic about his work, Mr. Towne 
in his book reproduces some of the 
enthusiasm which pervaded his day- 
to-day editorial duties. 

It was while Mr. Towne was con- 
nected with the Butterick publica- 
tions that he had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to see and understand Theo- 
dore Dreiser, who then was editor of 
The Delineator. His sketch of 
Dreiser, as well as those of Sinclair 
Lewis, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and 
other well known authors of the pres- 
ent, throw additional light on careers 
not altogether unknown. 

Students in journalism, authors, 
and all who, for one reason or an- 
other, want to know something de- 
finite about the problems and methods 
attached to the business of magazine 
editing will do well to read this book. 
Beyond its mere instructive value in 
this respect, though, it is as delight 
ful a biography as has been written 
recently. 

JoHN E. Drewry. 














Secondary School Journalism 


By HELEN PEFFER 


T is news to no one to announce that 
the number of high schools offer- 
ing courses in journalism has in- 
creased at an astonishing rate during 
the last five years, and that the ways 
in which such courses are being pre- 
sented seem to be almost as numerous 
as the courses themselves. These facts 
have again been substantiated by a 
survey of high school newspapers and 
secondary courses in journalism made 
from 1924 to 1926, and based chiefly 
on material secured from teachers of 
English and journalism in thirty-six 
states. It is clearly evident from 
such a study that the greatest need is 
an adequate supply of teachers who 
are sufficiently well trained in Eng- 
lish, journalism, and education (1) to 
realize that the most useful course is 
the one in which news materials are 
used to stimulate work in English 
composition, and (2) to aid in the 
standardization of courses. 

The high school newspaper itself 
has attained a very creditable state; 
in many cases it has developed from 
a hybrid literary-news magazine of 
little value into a real newspaper, it 
is increased in size and improved in 
style and makeup, its financial stand- 
ing is not the uncertain thing it once 
was, and many state, sectional, and 
national press associations have been 
organized for its further improve- 
ment. 

But the course in news writing, 
from which in many schools the im- 
proved newspaper has come, is not 
such a well-formed thing as its pro- 
duct. Giving so much attention to the 
school paper and so little to the 
course in news writing has been vir- 
tually another instance of getting the 
cart before the horse. This state of 
affairs is not unusual; it is a common 
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pedagogical error to strive for tangi- 
ble results even at the expense of the 
permanent value of the work to the 
students. 

Most of the separate journalism 
courses which have been introduced 
in the last few years have been the re. 
sult of a movement to expand work 
formerly given as an incidental part 
of the curriculum in English composi- 
tion. Although the functions of these 
separate courses have been varied and 
their organization largely experimen. 
tal, results have been such that many 
teachers believe that the writing of 
news as a motivation for English com- 
position is well worth a separate 
course. The general opinion seems to 
be that the student needs at least a 
semester to practice the writing of 
various types of news until he has a 
fair proficiency in that form, and that 
if the course is to include instruction 
in how to read newspaper discrimi- 
natingly, as it does in an increasing 
number of cases, these is ample scope 
for a year’s profitable work. If ma- 
terial for the school paper and maga- 
zine is to to be written as a part of 
school work (and many teachers who 
are supervisors of publications are 
having it done that way), it is even 
more important that ample time be 
taken to do such work well, rather 
than crowd it into an English course 
which is already sufficiently broad. 

The danger in the separate journa- 
lism course has been that the teacher 
without the right sort of background 
sometimes labors under the delusion 
that the work constitutes a vocational 
or professional training. Indications 
are, however, that such misguided 
courses are on the wane, and that in 
their place there are now being de- 
veloped courses of study based on 
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motivating English composition, and 
on the importance of each high school 
student learning to read newspapers 
with discrimination. 

The danger of high school students 
regarding their work in reporting as 
a professional training has perhaps 
been exaggerated; certainly such a 
danger will be avoided as the fact be- 
comes more self-evident that college 
training is a necessary part of the 
preparation for the journalistic pro- 
fession. The student who has had 
a good secondary course in the writ- 
ing of news will not be altogether ad- 
miring of his small-town weekly or 
daily ,and there is little chance of his 
considering a job on a local sheet his 
highest ambition ; the high school stu- 
dent in the city very seldom can 
get a position on a daily even if he 
should want one. 

From the statements of teachers 
from thirty-six states one may con- 
clude that in many instances the writ- 
ing of news has been found to be a 
real aid in teaching composition. A 
majority of the teachers whose state- 
ments formed a basis for the survey 
believe that when news is used as ma- 
terial for composition work, students 
become honestly interested in writing, 
and learn to express themselves more 
clearly and accurately. A few have 
found this not to be the case. It is 
possible, however, to secure inclusive 
data on such a question, and it should 
be remembered that only the teacher 
who is enthusiastic about high school 
journalism or definitely opposed to it 
is sufficiently interested to reply to in- 
quiries. A large number of English 
teachers probably have never tried 
out the method and have no opinions 
as to its value. 

Even though much attention has 
been given to the problem of deter- 
mining the feal function of the sec- 
ondary journalism course and it is 
much nearer solution than it was 
formerly, the problem still remains of 


securing teachers who can make use 
of these recent findings and help to 
develop courses planned on a sound 
basis. Instruction for secondary 
journalism teachers has been offered 
recently in the summer sessions of 
several universities. More courses of 
this sort are needed for teachers who 
have taken up journalism without 
special preparation, and if high 
school journalism continues to grow 
in popularity, courses for those who 
intend to become secondary teachers 
will be needed in the regular cur- 
ricula of the journalism departments 
of the universities. Indeed, they are 
needed now. Teachers with adequate 
training in English, journalism, and 
education would be able to realize 
that the greatest need of high school 
journalism is the standardization of 
courses with a view to making them a 
real asset to the work in English com- 
position, and a useful supplement to 
the university courses. 

As the number of well trained 
teachers increases, the development 
of purposeful courses and the stand- 
ardization of courses can be worked 
out gradually. In spite of the variety 
of work that has been called ‘‘jour- 
nalism’’ up to this time, it is evident 
from the number of universities ac- 
cepting journalism entrance credit 
that high school journalism now en- 
joys a firmer status than it has before. 
There are, however, marked inconsis- 
tencies in the way such credit is ac- 
cepted or rejected, indicating that the 
matter has in some cases been settled 
according to the opinions of mem- 
bers of the entrance credit committee, 
rather than on the basis of the char- 
acter of the work, or its connection 
with the university curriculum. There 
are instances in which journalism 
eredit cannot be offered in addition 
to four years’ English credit, and 
other instances in which it cannot 
be offered without four years’ Eng- 
lish credit. There are cases in which 
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journalism credit is rejected, and 
rightly so, because of the character 
of the work, and other cases in which 
it is refused because students who 
have had a good course in high school 
prove to be embarrassing to the in- 
structor in a beginning course which 
is obviously too elementary. The 
need for standardization is here again 
apparent. Until that can be achieved. 
each state university should at least 
make its practice coincide with the 
type of journalistic work that is 
being offered in the high schools of 
that state. But this program cannot 
be carried out effectively, of course, 
until the function and form of the 
journalism courses in the high schools 
of a particular state have been at 
least somewhat standardized. 

The movement to offer instruction 
in how to read a newspaper is com- 
paratively recent, but indications are 
that it is rapidly becoming popular. 
Apparently teachers of English and 
journalism believe that there is a real 
need for such instruction in order 
that the student may correlate facts 
learned in history, civics, science, and 
language classes with contemporary 


national and world events. Their 
theory is based on the fact that the 
average American citizen spends a 
considerable amount of time reading 
newspapers; consequently it would 
be worth while for every high schoo! 
student to learn to prefer the reliable 
type of newspaper and ignore the 
sensational one, and to be able to see 
the motives behind the biased, parti. 
san, and colored material that often 
is printed, and to discount it accord. 
ingly. 

It is clearly evident that many of 
the high school journalism courses 
now in existence need to be reor- 
ganized on a sound pedagogical basis, 
so that they will constitute a valuable 
training within themselves, and at the 
same time furnish a helpful prepara- 
tion for the college curricula in jour. 
nalism. In the reorganized courses 
the greater portion of the class time 
will no doubt be spent in using 
various types of newspaper writing 
to secure facility, accuracy, and clear. 
ness of expression, and in learning 
enough about the making of a news- 
paper to be able to read it intelli- 
gently. 


Methods of Placing Journalism Graduates 


By Osman C. Hooper 


R four or five years we have 

been trying to place our students, 
graduates and others who find it 
necessary to leave school, in positions 
where they seem to fit, and where 
they may begin actual newspaper 
work.. In this, of course, we have 
been aided by the students them- 
selves, most of whom are resourceful 
enough to explore the possibilities of 
employment either in their home 
towns or at other places where they 
have friends. This is what one would 
expect of those who are planning to 


become reporters, desk men, or 
workers in the advertising depart- 
ment. 

But such self-help is not always 
possible. A young man from the 
small town often wants to engage in 
city-newspaper work, where he knows 
no one, and less frequently, un- 
happily, a young man from a city 
wants to locate in a small town. In 
every such case, and in any other 
where there is need, we serve, as we 
ean, as liaison officers. 

In this we are aided by an increas- 
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ing acquaintance with the editors and 
publishers of the state. Since the fall 
of 1919, we have been publishing in 
the department The Ohio Newspaper, 
a 16-page magazine issued ten times 
a year, which is sent free to every 
newspaper in Ohio, whether weekly, 
semi-weekly or daily. In this we have 
carried all the newspaper news that 
ean be gathered, and have discussed, 
and invited editors and publishers to 
diseuss, the problems of newspaper- 
making. We have delved into the 
history of twenty or more century-old 
papers in Ohio, and have sought in 
biographical sketches to honor those 
departed members of the profession 
who rendered a conspicuous service in 
their day. In general, we have sought 
to dignify the profession of journa- 
lism, and give to it, in the history and 
the present activities of the state, the 
place to which it is entitled. We have 


sought to mix the ideal with the prac- 
tical, and to do what we can to rescue 


the newspaper from the flood of com- 
mercialism—to emphasize service as 
well as profit, and to stress the 
thought that, in the long run, the 
publisher who serves best makes most. 

The reaction of the editors and 
publishers to this publication has been 
cordial, and many of them have ac- 
cepted invitations to discuss their 
problems in its pages. All this has 
widened our acquaintance among 
those who could employ students. 
That acquaintanceship has been still 
further extended by the bringing of 
the annual conventions of the newspa- 
per organizations permanently to Co- 
lumbus. The Ohio Newspaper was 
made the official organ of the Buckeye 
Press Association, which is composed 
of weeklies, and the Associated Ohio 
Dailies three years ago elected me 
secretary. 

The Bureau of Business Research, 
connected with our college, is now en- 
gaged in a survey of about fifty co- 
operating dailies to determine the 


costs of operation and, if possible to 
fix a standard of rates and costs, by 
which every publsiher may judge his 
own expense and revenue. 

By thus reaching out into the news- 
paper field in a helpful way, we have 
made contacts which are in most cases 
appreciated, and which yield oppor- 
tunities for the graduate or the stu- 
dent who must leave school for finan- 
cial or other good reason. It cannot 
be said that we are yet overwhelmed 
with requests for workers, but we are 
receiving an ever-increasing number 
Employers are coming more and more 
to look to the department for recruits, 
and some who for a time looked with 
a certain contempt on the school 
trained reporter are openly admitting 
that the help thus acquired is 
superior to that which they get by 
chance or exchange. 

One hard-boiled city editor who 
was disposed to sneer at school educa- 
tion for reporters has come to prize 
it highly. One of the first questions 
he asks an applicant is, ‘‘Have you 
taken journalism at Ohio State?’’ If 
the question is answered in the affirm- 
ative, he puts down one mark to the 
eredit of the applicant. He knows 
that the principles of news-gathering 
and writing have been acquired, and 
that probably some experience on the 
copy desk and in feature, and per- 
haps editorial writing has been had. 
He knows that to a degree the appli- 
eant has been equipped to begin the 
work, and will not need to be pains- 
takingly led along the way. Still an- 
other city editor in the same field pro- 
fesses a dislike for school-trained re- 
porters, yet he is at this time employ- 
ing three of them. So persistent is 
prejudice, and so sweet is consistency. 

Of course, we cannot make superior 
newspaper workers of all the materia 
that comes to us. Our department is 
not a brain-factory, nor can it make 
the idle industrious. So the output 
varies in quality. While some will 
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go far toward the highest success in 
their chosen work, others will loiter 
along the way. 

We have tried to keep in touch 
with the students who have been in 
the department, whether they gradu- 
ated or not. We have card records of 
233 such persons, and are increasing 
and perfecting them as occasion of- 
fers. We want to know how they are 
succeeding, and many of them have a 
continuing interest in the depart- 
ment, as numerous letters attest. Our 
first graduates with the degree of 
bachelor of science in journalism went 
out in June, 1918. The total number 
of graduates to date is 129, of whom 
80 were young men, and 49 were 
young women. These graduates, it 
has been more easy to follow than 
those who were here only for a part 
of the course. A recent survey shows 


that of the 48 women, 40 on gradua- 
tion went into reporting, house-organ 
editing, advertising, or publicity. One 


has died, three have become teachers. 
and others have married, some to con- 
tinue as money-earners and others to 
assume the duties of home-makers. 
Twenty-one, or nearly 45 per cent of 
the women graduates, are still in the 
work, either from choice or the desire 
to be doing something worth while. 

Of the 80 men graduates, 66 are 
still in newspaper, or closely allied, 
work ; 6 are salesmen of bonds, insur- 
ance, ete., and three are in Y. M. C. 
A., school or welfare work, leaving 
five to be accounted for. Thus more 
than 82 per cent of the men graduates 
are engaged in their first-chosen work. 

Of the graduates and those who did 
not complete the course, 108 are in 
newspaper or allied work in Ohio, 
and 64 are in similar occupations in 
other states. 

In order better to visualize our con- 
tribution to the mass of journalism 
workers, a map of Ohio and another 
of the United States have been pre- 
pared, and pins with differently- col- 


ored heads have been inserted in the 
different localities—pink for the men 
newspaper-writers, light blue for the 
women writers, and dark blue for 
those engaged in publicity and adver. 
tising. As we learn of changes ip 
occupation or location, the pins are 
altered to correspond. Thus we hope 
to keep a visible record of the work 
of our students. 

Most of our former students are as 
yet employes, but at least six of them 
are owners or part owners of the pa- 
pers with which they are connected. 
Two of the papers in question are 
dailies, two are semi-weeklies and one 
is a weekly. These young men have 
gone out into the smaller places where 
they could find something within 
their financial reach. They have suc- 
ceeded in that aim, and I believe have 
helped to justify the theory that for 
many the best opportunity of service 
and financial success is not in the 
large cities, but in the smaller places. 

It would be well if we could follow 
more intimately the careers of all our 
students. We should know more of 
the real worth of our teaching and 
probably be able, from the experience 
of those we have helped to launch in 
journalism, be in a position to revise 
and improve our courses. 

At our request there recently came 
to the department from the managing 
editor of an Ohio paper, a very full 
and frank statement of his relations 
with a half dozen of our former stu- 
dents. We told him that we sought a 
confidential statement with regard to 
each, in order that we might know 
how we could improve our teaching 
to meet the requirements of the 
modern daily newspaper. His reply 
was gratifying. He had some criti- 
cism of the students’ work, but in no 
case was the fault specified attribu- 
table to the teaching; it was due to 
some defect of temperament or dis- 
position that was inherent. He praised 
some highly, and his general comment 
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was his experience had been so agree- 
able that, when there were vacancies 
he would ask for other students. 

[ wish we had more letters of this 
analytical sort, and we shall get them 
as we can. 

One thing that is to be deplored is 
the comparatively low salaries that 
editors and publishers are willing to 
pay. Reporters, deskmen and feature- 
writers have no trade union to force 
wages up to where they ought to be, 
and where they are in the case of 
compositors, pressmen, and other me- 
chanical workers. Being required to 
pay high wages to the latter, some 
employers are disposed to save on the 
pay for brain and leg-workers. So 
there is disappointment for graduates 
on going into actual newspaper work 
after four years of college. They 
rightly think that, having spent so 
much time and money in preparation, 
they ought to earn good wages at 
once. We take the edge off that dis- 
appointment somewhat by telling 
them of the difficulty ahead in the 
early stage of their instruction, and 
at the end, advising them to go in 
confidently and show the employing 
editor what they ean do, trusting to 
his justice to make the pay corres- 
pond to the task performed. Nobody 
likes to buy a pig in a poke, and there 
is still ineredulity with regard to 
school training. 

Of course there are some cases 
where this course does not accomplish 


the end sought. There are some em- 
ployers who would rob their employes 
to enrich themselves, and there are a 
few publishers who do not yet realize 
that good reporting and editing alone 
make reader-interest, which is the 
ereator of circulation which in turn 
makes possible the rich rewards of 
advertising. There are unhappily 
some who still believe that anybody 
can write and edit news which they 
seem to look upon as a sort of neces- 
sary evil. 

But these benighted money-chasers 
I believe are becoming fewer every 
year. We are preaching the truth as 
we can, and our convention programs 
often include men who have their 
journalism on straight and are point- 
ing the way to those who have not 
seen the light. 

As men and women go out from 
our various schools and departments, 
with the proper conception of news- 
paper-making, conditions are bound 
to improve. They ought in time to 
leaven the whole lump, put the em- 
phasis in newspapers where it ought 
to be, and accord to every worker his 
just reward. There is not one of 
them who does not know that the 
writing of a good editorial or a 
worthwhile news-story is as important 
an art as setting it in type, or watch- 
ing the wheels of the press go round. 
And if our teaching is what it ought to 
be they will not forget, even with the 
lure of unjust gain before their eyes. 


Methods of Obtaining Accuracy on the Part of 
Journalism Students 


By H. E. Brrpsone 


Professor of Journalism, Butler University 


Accuracy is taken for granted in 
every reputable newspaper office, just 
as honesty is for the banker and reli- 
gious conviction for the minister. Are 


journalism teachers taking accuracy 
for granted, or are they making speci- 
fic efforts to train students how to be 
accurate? To find out I sent a letter 
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with a few suggestive questions to 
fifty schools and departments of jour- 
nalism. The gist of the letter was, 
‘*How do you train journalism stu- 
dents to be accurate?’’ The various 
questions made inquiry as to the 
specific machinery for developing 
accuracy, both in training for accu- 
racy and in penalizing inaccuracy. 
Fourteen replies discussing quite fully 
the topic of accuracy were received, 
and I am basing my report on these 
letters together with my own ex- 
perience and knowledge of methods 
used. 

Two main points of views are ap- 
parent: 1. The teaching of accuracy 
as a fundamental, inherent part of 
the regular journalism course with no 
specific machinery or educational de- 
vices designed to give special training 
in accuracy. Instead accuracy is 
treated as one of the inseparable 


fundamentals of the training of a 
2 The use of special exer- 


journalist. 
cises, drills, and tests designed to 
teach the student the importance of 
being accurate and the methods by 
which he may work to insure the 
greatest degree of accuracy. 

Since in some instances the two 
methods are combined, we might add 
the use of the two as a third method, 
but no separate discussion of the com- 
bination of the two is required. In- 
spirational devices are quite general- 
ly used and these will be summarized. 

The point of view of those who de- 
velop accuracy as an intrinsic part of 
the regular courses in journalism is 
effectively set forth in the replies 
from Rutgers University and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Professor Allen Sinclair Will, of 
Rutgers, writes in part: 

‘*In the most conspicuous place on 
the walls of the room in Rutgers Uni- 
versity devoted to the teaching of 
Journalism is the motto Accuracy, 
printed in attractive colors and 
framed. Every student entering the 


room must see it involuntarily and 
must see it again and again when he 
looks up from his work. 

** Accuracy is the bedrock of all our 
instruction in professional Journa. 
lism. No inaccuracy is tolerated from 
any student at any time. It is not 
to be explained, accounted for, over. 
looked or forgotten. It is simply 
treated as a thing foreign to and ab- 
horrent to our work. 

‘‘My methods of obtaining accu. 
racy from the students are those of a 
city editor or a telegraph editor in a 
newspaper office. Having worked for 
more than thirty years in those capa- 
cities and others in the offices of daily 
newspapers, I know what accuracy is, 
can detect it in others and never hesi- 
tate to deal frankly with the student 
on the subject. 

** Accuracy is a state of mind and a 
habit. The state of mind consists in 
a fixed conviction and a program of 
action that accuracy in all newspaper 
work must be obtained in all cirecum- 
stances. The habit consists in pursu- 
ing the continuous practice of taking 
all available means of verifying doubt- 
ful data. These means, such as origi- 
nal investigation of all items, check- 
ing up names in books of reference 
and the rule that no statement of the 
accuracy of which the reporter or 
editor is doubtful may be made are 
well known in newspaper offices and 
need not be repeated here. I follow 
them in teaching Journalism just as 
I followed them as an editor and re- 
porter for many years. 

‘*T use no artificial exercises in ac- 
euracy. My preference is for real ex- 
ercises as distinguished from the 
simulation of the real, of which there 
is unfortunately too much in some in- 
stitutions which teach Journalism. 
The students are instructed, of course, 
in the methods by which accurate 
newspaper men obtain accuracy. 

‘‘The results obtained by these 
methods are exactly the same as 4 
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good newspaper would obtain in 


training a number of ‘‘cubs’’ equiv- 
alent to the number of students in my 
department.’’ 

Mr. Thomas C. Morelock, of the 
Missouri, 


Journalism faculty at 
writes in part: 

‘‘We go on the assumption that our 
students know what accuracy is and 
that they know the value of being 
accurate. Our efforts are directed to- 
ward encouraging them to respect 
their own beliefs and to exert them- 
selves sufficiently to be accurate in 
their writing and editing. We do 
this largely by putting them to work 
on our daily paper, which is pub- 
lished for the citizens of a city of 
15,000 and the university and col- 
leges with a combined enrollment of 
more than four thousand. We try to 
make the students feel their responsi- 
bility and in so far as we succeed in 
doing that we succeed in developing 
accurate journalists. 

‘“‘In all of our courses we stress the 
importance of being accurate, but in 
none of them do we have drills in 
acquiring accuracy. The same may be 
said of ethics; we put great emphasis 
on ethics, but we leave it to the de- 
partment of philosophy to deal with 
ethics as an abstraction. 

‘Our style book might have been 
devoted entirely to accuracy, so im- 
portant is the quality to the journa- 
list, but it limits its treatment of the 
subject to these paragraphs: 

‘‘*Accuracy, terseness, and fair- 
ness are requisites of a good news 
story; and the greatest of these, for 
without it all other good qualities are 
as nothing, is accuracy.’ 

‘“‘*Accurate writing presupposes 
accurate observation and clear think- 
ing. Be sure the facts are plain to 
you before you try to tell them to 
others.’ 

‘To tell you how we teach accuracy 
would be to tell you how we teach 
journalism, so intertwined is that 


teaching with the other points 
stressed in our many courses. Per- 
haps our attitude will be more clear- 
ly understood if you will consider 
that we do not make of accuracy a 
fetish but rather insist that it is the 
very basis of honest and successful 
journalism. ”’ 
EXERCISES, DRILLS, AND TESTS 

The numerous exercises in observa- 
tion and accuracy, the various tests 
and drills reported have been com- 
piled and are here presented briefly 
as a series of points each suggestive 
of the detailed plan used. 

1. Accuracy or information quizzes 
planned to familiarize the student 
with the most important sources of 
news in the local field and the most 
important events occurring in the 
news. At Wisconsin where these have 
been developed most fully, the accu- 
racy quiz is given once a week in the 
reporting class and in the course of a 
year covers the organization of the 
local, county, state, and national news 
sourees with many names to be 
learned, such as the members of the 
city council and the President’s Cabi- 
net. A few questions based on the 
newspapers each week keep the stu- 
dent informed on current events. 

2. Dictation by telephone in imi- 
tation of the pony service of the Asso- 
ciated Press. Practice is given in 
sending and receiving news with em- 
phasis on the accuracy of names. 

3. A practical test under newspa- 
per conditions is provided at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, where the 
students are given two weeks’ train- 
ing on the Associated Press and two 
weeks’ training on one of the Seattle 
papers. The men in charge are asked 
to emphasize the need of accuracy in 
dealing with the students. 

4. Use of periodicals to supplement 
newspapers as a basis of information 
for quizzes helps the student get the 
necessary background for an accurate 
understanding of current events. 
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5. Supply the other side of news 
that is obviously colored. 

6. Insist on accurate wording and 
sincere expression as a means of stim- 
ulating accuracy of observation. 

7. Require practice stories in which 
names have varied spellings, as Fra- 
sier (Frazier). 

8. Use sport statistics to show how 
errors may creep in. Show students 
how to check for all types of errors, 
as in ‘‘proving’’ baseball boxes. 
Mimeographed stories with specific 
instructions for checking errors are 
used by Prof. W. A. Dill, University 
of Kansas. 

9. Use of speeches for practice 
work by entire class, with instructor 
either hearing the speech or obtain- 
ing a copy of it. 

10. Frequent tests of students’ ob- 
servation of familiar objects. For 
example, ‘‘Deseribe the American 


flag so that a person who does not 
know the design of the flag could 


make one.”’ (In practice, this exer- 
cise has proved a stumbling block 
for students. One wrote, ‘‘It has 48 
stars, seven rows of seven each,’’ ac- 
cording to Professor Dill, who sent 
it in). 

11. Working with type teaches ac- 
curacy. 

12. Let inaceuracies go into print 
to be used as ‘“‘horrible’’ examples. 
The result sticks in the student’s 
mind. 

13. Card index the inaccuracies 
of individual students and use cards 
in considering staff promotions, 
grades, and recommendations for 
jobs. 

14. Arrange for each student to be 
the victim of a fake interview to show 
him how gullible he is. 

15. Provide mimeographed exer- 
cises which give facts to be used in 
news stories. 

16. Give occasional quizzes on the 
style sheet. 


17. Furnish each week a specific 
list of errors to be guarded against. 

18. Train students how to use li- 
brary references, encyclopedias, 
reader’s guide, ete. (Missouri gives 
a course in the use of the reference 
library). 

19. A campaign for clean copy at 
the University of Oregon has as its 
goal ‘‘perfect’’ copy and has alread) 
reduced enormously the number of 
errors. 

20. Students prepare papers con- 
taining errors for other students to 
correct in editing the papers. 

21. Require students to submit to 
the person interviewed all interviews 
involving important statements that 
might reflect on the professional repu 
tation of the person making them, as 
well as statements affecting the stand 
ing of the university, ete. 

22. Require students to read proof 
one hour a week with prepared proof 
reading exercises that can be checked 
accurately. 

23. Require each student to write 
one practice news story each week on 
material obtained from the instructor 
in the form of an interview by the en 
tire class. Check carefully the accu 
racy of all statements. 

24. To test observation and judg- 
ment, have students cover same story 
and compare results. 

TRAINING IN JUDGING EVIDENCE 

Most of the replies received indi- 
cated that little had been done with 
material designed to train the student 
how to judge evidence, particularly 
contradictory statements. The follow- 
ing suggestions were offered : 

1. A Psychology Project—Stage a 
fight in the class. Then require the 
students to write a detailed report of 
the affair. A study of the contradic- 
tory statements is a good exercise in 
training students to judge evidence. 

2. Teach students to study the 
sources of the news, with especial at- 
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tention to reliability, bias, qualifica- 
tion of persons giving the news, ete. 

3. Use drill exercises in which 
there are contradictory statements. 
Emphasize the importance of giving 
both sides and of maintaining an im- 
partial point of view at the same 
time one is trying to find out which 
statements are true. 

4. Train students how to select 
logical facts. (In some institutions, 
a course in logic is one of the back- 
cround courses required of all jour- 
nalism students. ) 

5. Give the student a practice in- 
terview with a person instructed to 
vive misinformation. 

INSPIRATIONAL METHODS 

In most of the replies to my ques- 
tionnaire, there was some reference 
to inspirational methods of obtaining 
accuracy. Most of the teachers of 
Journalism, I believe, have faith in 
the idea that students may be in- 
duced to emulate men who have 
achieved notable results; hence they 
quote these great men to show how 
they have insisted upon accuracy. 
The Journalism teachers also believe 
it is worth while to display slogans 
and signs where students will be re- 
minded constantly that accuracy is 
the standard of the journalist. Among 
the various suggestions offered are 
(1) the display of such slogan as 
“Accuracy,’’ ‘‘Accuracy Always,’’ 
and ‘‘Never Guess. Know What You 
Are Writing About.’’ (2) Post ex- 
ceptional work. (3) Create a dis- 
taste for below-standard work. (4) 
Inspire each student to try to be the 
best informed student on the campus 
by use of examples from the newspa- 
per world. Each city has its star re- 
porter who may be used as a local 
example for inspirational purposes. 

PENALTIES FOR INACCURACY 

Few of those reporting rely upon 
penalties as a chief means of obtain- 
ing accuracy. There is, however, a 
great divergence in the use of grades. 


For example some maintain a stand- 
ard of an E grade for the misspelling 
of a single name in a story; whereas 
others give little attention to minor 
inaccuracies in the beginning but 
penalize severely after a student has 
had time to learn the importance of 
being accurate. Others give a sepa- 
rate grade on accuracy and content, 
grading a story that has technical 
inaccuracies as low as E or F and 
giving a grade of B on the content 
and form of the story. Among the 
suggestions are the following: (1) 
Let student’s errors appear in print. 
(2) Demote members of staff after a 
certain number of errors have got 
past them. (3) Grade down heavily 
for exaggeration. (4) Post poor work 
with errors marked. 

Where students work under actual 
newspaper conditions dismissal from 
the staff of the paper and loss of 
eredit are potential penalties under 
the same conditions that dismissal 
and loss of pay check would be for 
the regular reporter. In general the 
standards of accuracy maintained in 
schools of journalism are those of the 
best newspapers. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Enormous attention is being 
given to the details of accuracy and 
it is all good, for reporters must be 
taught to get names, dates, and ad- 
dresses accurately. Much attention is 
given also to the major problems of 
accuracy of fact, and students are 
being taught by special exercises or 
by work under actual newspaper con- 
ditions to observe accurately and to 
report accurately what they have ob- 
served. 

2. Apparently little attention is 
being given to the judging of evi- 
dence as such. At any rate there is 
no such definite method for training 
the student to understand the colossal 
inaccuracy of the average person as 
there is to train him to get accurately 
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the details of the news. Hugo Mons- 
terberg, in his book ‘‘On the Witness 
Stand,’’ has demonstrated that the 
average human being cannot report 
accurately what he sees, hears, smells, 
touches, tastes, or thinks—indeed he 
seldom can observe accurately with 
any of his senses or think logically 
with his reasoning faculties. Perhaps 
in the remote future some one will 
work out a complete system for test- 


ing the sense accuracy of the indi. 
vidual, also his native capacity for 
thinking. Then journalism teachers 
may be able to test reporters as to 
their capacity for accuracy. In the 
meantime, there is opportunity for 
some one to devise methods by which 
that greater accuracy implied in the 
word truth may be more surely 
taught than it can be under our pres. 
ent methods. 





Indiana alumni and students are 
campaigning for the Don Mellett 
school of journalism memorial build- 
ing to cost $350,000. The president of 
the University of Indiana has given 
his endorsement to the project. 





The Texas Press association has 
asked the legislature to re-establish 


versity of Texas, and to restore W. H. 
Mayes as its director. 





Boston University through Harry 
B. Center, head of the department of 
journalism has asked for the privilege 
of entertaining the American associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism and 
the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism in 


the school of journalism at the Uni- 1928 at their annual convention. 
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Corrections and Additions 


The Directory of Teachers 

BROWNELL, Baker; b. St. Charles, 
Illinois, 1888. St. Charles high school, 
IIhnois; Harvard university; North- 
western university; Cambridge univer- 
sity, England; B.A., M.A. Tuebingen 
university, Germany, Editorial writer 
Chicago Tribune, and professor of con- 
temporary thought, Northwestern uni- 
versity school of journalism. Experi- 
ence: reporter, Chicago Tribune; edi- 
torial writer, Chicago Daily News; edi- 
tor, Educational Journal, Kansas State 
Teachers College. Author: The New 
Universe. Home, 1209 Jarvis avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

JOHNSON, Burges; b. Rutland, Ver- 
mont, Nov. 18, 1877, e. public schools, 
New London, Connecticut, and Chicago, 
Illinois; B.A. Amherst college, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, 1899; Litt. D., 
1924. Director of public relations and 
professor of English, Syracuse uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. Newspa- 
per experience: reporter, Commercial 
Advertiser and New York Evening 
Post, 1899; literary advisor, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1900-06; assistant editor, 
Everybody’s Magazine, 1905-07; manag- 
ing editor, Outing magazine, 1907-08; 
editor-in-chief, Judge, 1908-09; editor, 
Bulletin, Authors League of America, 
1919. Professor of English and direc- 
tor, Bureau of Publications, Vassar col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York, 1915- 
26. Author “Rhymes of Little Boys,” 
1905; “Pleasant Tragedies of Child- 
hood,” 1905; “Beastly Rhymes,” 1906; 
“Rhymes of Home,” 1909; “Well of 
English, As I Was Saying,” 1920; and 
others; contributor to magazines. Mem- 
ber Players club, New York. Home: 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

LANGDON, Grace; instructor in agri- 
cultural journalism, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

CASEY, Ralph D.; b. Aspen, Colorado, 
May 8, 1890. e. Lincoln high school, 
Seattle, Washington; B.A., M.A. Uni- 


versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Associate professor of journa- 
lism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon, 1922—. Newspaper experience 
six years: editor University of Wash- 
ington Daily, 1912; editor University 
of Washington Alumnus, 1913-15; re 
porter, assistant sports editor, political 
reporter, assistant city editor, Seattle 
(Washington) Post Intelligencer, 1913- 
16; associate editor The Pacific Re 
view, 1919-29; local staff New York 
Herald, 1920-21; staff Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, and assistant publicity di- 
rector, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
1921-22; editorial assistant American 
Boy Magazine, summer 1926. Teaching 
experience: assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, Montana State university, Mis- 
soula, Montana, 1916-19; assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, University of 
Washington, 1919-20. Co-author “Prin- 
ciples of Publicity,” 1926. Member 
Beta Theta Pi; Phi Beta Kappa; Sigma 
Delta Chi; Alpha Delta Sigma. Home: 
1919 Moss street, Eugene, Oregon. 


COOPER, Charles Phillips; b. Hamilton, 


New York, 1866. e. Auburn high 
school, New York; M. A. Wesleyan 
university, Middletown, Connecticut, 
1891; hon. Litt. D. Syracuse univer- 
sity, New York, 1921. Associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, Columbia uni- 
versity school of journalism, 1919—. 
Newspaper experience thirty-one 
years: reporter Hartford (Connecti- 
cut) Evening Post, 1888-89; reporter, 
city editor, managing editor New 
York Evening Sun 1889-1913; staff 
of New York Time, 1913-19. Home: 
476 Hast 18th street, Flatbush, 
Brooklyn. 


MAURER, W. H.; Now instructor in 


journalism, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 


MACMAHON, Katherine, deceased. 
WRIGHT, J. A.; Professor of journa- 


lism and head of department, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
Ss. D. 





